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GOING A MAYING. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Ou! let.us goamaying. We will away from the dull, 
brick-town: we will away into the country, the fresh, 
green, breezy country. Through our open casement the 
cool air comes in gushes, fragrant with blowing violets 
and budding trees. We can hear the rustle of the lilacs 
in the garden, as they scatter their perfume around. 
Hark! the whistle of a bird—and with the sound we are 
away, climbing the hill side and watching for the early 
nests as when we were a boy. We are in the céuntry 
—in imagination at least—idling in sylvan glades, lis- 
tening to gurgling streams, bathing our temples in the 
soft, south wind, and loitering among green meadows 
where the dewy footprints of April have left flowers at 
every step. Not a cloud is whitening the sky. The 
brown hills glisten in the sunbeams like the golden 
armor of a god, and along the valley glitters the dancing 
river, as if it were a chain of jewels; while the waving 
of boughs, the rustle of grass, the murmur of waters, the 
carol of birds, and the joyous laugh of childood thrill 
our very heart, and bring back our youth. Oh! let us 
go a maying. 

All through the long winter months we have been 
waiting for thisday. When the snows of January spun 
in the tempest we turned from the chilly prospect and 
dreamed of May. When the ice ground in the rivers 
of February, and the trees groaned shivering with pain, 
we thought how different would be the mornings of 
May, when the streams would go signing by, the trees 
be green and luxuriant, and we should be abroad brush- 
ing the dew drops from the grass with a sound like the 
ringing of silver bells. And when, in March, the hail 
pattered against the casement, and the rivers roared by 
swollen and yellow, still we sighed for May, and every 
night went to bed thinking, as a young girl whose lover 
is at sea, that we two were one day nearer. And one 
morning, in early April, after a soft rain in the night, 
when we opened our door we were greeted with those 
sights and sounds that awaken the feeling of the first 
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coming of spring—that feeling which, however often 
gratified, never loses its freshness. Oh! the luxury of 
that moment. The air was full of balm from unseen 
blessoms, the grass had sprung up as if by magic during 
our sleep, the waters glanced in the sunlight, the trees 
rustled melodiously, and when suddenly the song of a 
bird gushed forth, every nerve within us quivered with 
extatic pleasure. Already we heard afar the silver voice 
of May, and every morning thereafter we watched to 
see her coming with the sun across the hills. And she 
is here! beautiful as a virgin white-robed for the altar. 
We feel her perfumed breath upon our cheek, tremulous 
as the first kiss a maiden gives her lover. 


“‘ You may hear birds at morning, and at eve 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 
_Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 

His beautiful, bright neck.” 

It is the first of May. Oh! for the days of good 
Queen Bess. Oh! for a bodily sight of a May-party as 
we see it in Leslie’s picture, when England was merry 
England; when the flowers came, as they no longer 
come with May; and when the hawthorn flaunted, and 
the leaves were on all the trees. Oh! for the tall May- 
pole in the centre of the village green, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and streaming with ribbons of every 
hue, around which, with linked hands, danced the 
laughing maidens, to the sound of flute and rote and 
viol. Oh! for the search after May dew; the kiss 
behind the white thorn; the trees hung with garlands, 
and the houses covered with wreaths of wild flowers. 
Oh! for the May Queen, blushing until her cheek vied 
with the crimson blossoms of her coronet. Oh! for the 
formal cavalier and ladye of high descent,—for the 
hobby horse and dragon, the jest and tale, the games at 
wrestling, archery and quoits. Oh! for the moonlit 
dance, and afterward the slow walk home, with the 
parting kiss and the love-dream, broken off provokingly 
at the climax and vainly wooed again. Oh! for the 
song and smile, the. blush and whisper, and the merry, 
merry moments of the afternoon. And oh! for the 
parting of the chaplets and the gift of the tell-tale 
flowers : 
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* violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial, lilies of alk kinds.” 

But alas! the May-day sports have gone forever: the 
May-pole no longer waves its ribbons on the green, nor 
is the dance* protracted until the crescent moon silvers 
the tree-tops as it sinks in the west. No longer do 
maids hunt for May dew to increase their beauty, nor 
lover seek lover behind the blossom of the white thorn. 
There are sallow faced utilitarians who will sneer on 
you at talk of keeping May-day ; but what care we for 
them, when our room is fragrant with lilacs, and we 

_ ean hear the delicious rustle of trees, calling us away 
to mossy banks and murmuring waters! Who will go 
with us a maying ? 

We have left the town and are out in the country. 
The hum of busy tongues has died away, and all 
around are pleasant rural sounds. The air is sweet 
with aromatic odors from unseen flowers, blossoming 
fruit trees and the upturned soil. In the quiet wood at 
the hottom of the valley there is a sound of running 
water, and the voices of birds make the clear blugasky 
ring with melody. Swallows are skimming around barns, 
the farm-boy whistles te his horges, and cool airs come 
and go deliciously on our brow. In the green meadow 
running up the valley a party of children has come to 
spend the day. We love to see children a maying. Even 
an unwieldy omnibus looks pleasing when, crowded with 
their happy faces and decorated with green boughs, it 
rolls swiftly out into the country. We love to hear 
their sunny laughter as they race over the hill-side or 
weave garlands of wild flowers for each others hair. 
We love to see them playing Copenhagen, now diving 
under the rope, and now sliding their hands rapidly to 
and fro, each little maid coyly affecting to dislike the 
forfeit, and each bold boy watching his favorite with 
the eye of a hawk; and just as he seems about to 
strike another, turning and pouncing on her, Then 
the struggle, the shouting of the lads and the pity of 
the girls. Oh! we love to see children a maying. We 
love to see them around a swing, each eager to get on, 

et half fearing to venture when their turn comes. We 

love to hear them singing down in a wood. We love 
their glowing cheeks, and loosely flying locks, their 
ringing laughter and twinkling feet, their arch smiles, 
migchiévous pranks, and pure and innocent looks. 

“This sweet May morning 

The children are pulliag 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers,” 

And because we love children we love wild flowers. 
There is something so exquisitely graceful, something 
go artless and sylph-like in them, something that so 
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reminds us of the light-hearted girl before she has 
become trammelled by the chains of art, that: we will 
gladly leave the rarest exotics to the garden to pluck 
modest wild flowers in wood or meadow—to go after 
golden buttercups in fields; to hunt forget-me-nots 
alongside of quiet streams; to climb precipices for the 
solitary rose that blooms in some apparently inacces- 
sible cleft; to come suddenly across honeysuckles in the 
woods flooding the air with perfume; to search after 
many another plant dear to our memory, on sunny banks 
or in hidden nooks where we are sure to find it. 
Nor are the blossoms of our common fruit trees less 
beautiful. There is nothing to dream of in fairy land 
so lovely as an orchard of peach trees in bloom, with 
the millions of delicately tinted flowers to which only 
the blush of a young virgin can compare; and who has 
not paused entranced where an apple tree by the way- 
side, shaking its rosy blossoms in the breeze, fills the 
air with gushes of fragrance, coming and going like 
unseen music out at sea? If you walk into the woods 
and see’ a dogwood tree in the distance, its white 
blossoms appear like a sudden fall of snow upon the 
branches, or, if the sun shines full upon them, like a 
shower of starlight let in on the shadowy wood. And 
when the water lilies are in their glory, if you will go 
down* where they abound, you will almost dream that 
you look on the still waters of Paradise. Well do we 
remember a little lake, embosomed among solitary hills, 
far away in the wilderness. In the wildest part of this 
pond was a secluded nook where the water lilies, for a 
furlong at the least, grew so thickly that we could only 
row our skiff along by a narrow channel, that wound in 
and out, a silvery thread, in this labyrinth of fragrant 
plants. So still and quiet was the spot that sometimes 
a feeling of awe, almost of fear would come over us at 
the echo of our oars, and pausing we would hold our 
breath and look cautiously around, ere we dipped our 
blades again into the water. Often we would spend 
whole afternoons in this delicious spot, reclining in our 
skiff and gazing into the depths of the calm blue sky, 
or looking listlessly over the sides at its image reflected 
in the wave. Save the rustle of the leaves or the light 
ripple of the water, and occasionally the scream of an 
eagle wheeling above the hill, no sound broke the still- 
ness: and there it was that we first learned to shape out 
into words the dreams of our waking hours, the vague, 
restless feelings of our soul. We never see a water-lily 
but that spot gleams vividly before us. We have read 
somewhere of a traveller in Africa, who coming suddenly 
upon a large Egyptian lily growing by a river, sat down 
and wept; and we have heard many wonder at his emo- 
tion. We can understand it. That flower spoke volumes 
to his heart. It told him of home, friends, and happi- 
ness gone, perhaps, forever. 

We have been through the woods, and in the fields, 
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and now let us go upon the water, than which in nature 
there is nothing so beautiful. Whether foaming down 
a rapid, running smoothly toward a fall, silvered by the 
moonlight, glimmering between tremulous leaves, or 
sleeping in the shade of a quiet afternoon, it is always 
beautiful. What can excel in loveliness the spray of a 
fountain twinkling against the moon, or painting mimic 
rainbows on a background of rocks or foliage? What 
is so stately as the flow of a mighty river? Oh! we 
love the water with a strange affection. Often after a 
hot day in the forest we have come across a cool spring 
bubbling up among luxuriant grass, and kneeling we 
have slaked our thirst with a feeling of luxury no after 
draught has equalled. And this love has haunted us 
from childhood. We were once delirious in a fever, 
but while all around wept at our fancied suffering, we 
dreamed of cool waters wherein we bathed our wearied 
and burning limbs; When we were a boy, often would 
our soul grow restless with wild longings for what earth 
could not afford: at such times we used to go and gaze 
into the calm breast of that mountain lake until we 
found peace and went home happy: We knew not the 
reason then, but our heart has since-told us that the 
beautiful things of this earth are but types of the serener 
beauty of heaven, intended, by a wise Providence, at 
once to soothe and stimulate our yéarnings for supernal 
loveliness, and thereby to draw us gently, by an invisible 
chain; up to our Father’s footstool. 

Have you studied the music of water? From the 
deep anthem of the sea to the silver song of a fountain, 
what is there in nature to equal it? If you will go 
forth and listen on a hill after a plenteous rain, when 
the gullies by the road-side have been changed into the 
beds of running streams, where the torrent, at almost 
every step, tumbles over a mimic fall, or gurgles among 
opposing stones, you will learn what a wonderful variety 
of tones the motion of water produces; Each sound is 
distinct, yet all, singly or together, melodious; and there 
is not a chord of your favorite instrament you cannot 
find there. Displace a single stone and you have & 
new melody. The old poets who lived, as it were, in 
the fields, knew this, and nowhere do you find so many 
sweet images drawn from the sound of water as in theit 
writings. Have you never listened to the pattering of 
rain on an arbor, ot paused at the tinkling of a spring 
on rock? And in the summer nights have you never 
lain awake for hours, to hear the murmur of a neigh- 
boring rill rising and falling fitfully ? 

“ A voice as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of Juné, 

That to the silent woods all night 
Singeth its quiet tune.” 

So in the ringing of the large rain drops that precede 
a thunder shower, especially if they fall on deep, still 
water, there is a mysterious music. Stand on a beach 





in a storm, and listen to the wild boom of the surges 
without awe, if you can. We never hear the roar of 
an unseen cataract in the pine woods of a mountain 
without holding our breath, as if almost in the visible 
presence of the Almighty : and often we have started at 
what appeared to be the sound of childish laughter in the 
forest, caused by the noise of a brook gurgling swiftly 
among stones and shooting down rapids. A young 
poet of our day has beautifully compared the voice of 
his mistress singing to the leaping of a fountain in 
starlight: we could lead him to a thousand sounds as 
musical—the dropping of water down a well, its silvery 
clearness where it runs swiftly through long grass, its 
indescribable melody when gliding over sand, or the 
quick gu-gu with which it shoots darkly clear out of 
the cool depths of a cedar swamp. It is only in the 
symphonies of Beethoven that you can find any parallel 
to the music of water: now impulsive and now mea- 
sured ; frantic with rage, or “ moaning like a god in 
pain ;” soft, plaintive or terrific, he alone, of all thé 
great composers, has transmuted into instrumental haré 
mony something of the music of water. And it is only 
in its wildness that the comparison holds good. 

Then, let us go a maying, and let it be upon the 
water. Our barge is rocking at the slip, her gay 
streamers fluttering in the wind, and her oars keep 
time like sister Graces dancing. The air is breezy and 
fresh, invigorating us with new life. We will away, 
up the placid river, gliding by bold headlands, quiet 
coves and green islands sleeping on the water, by sum 
mer-houses perched on cliffs, and old mansions formal 
among patriarchal trees; and, as we go, the wind will 
crisp each tiny crest into frosted silver,and the mellow 
sound of horns from passing boats will melt across thé 
water, “as ’twere erial music.” We will land often; 
and again push off; but with noon, selecting a sylvari 
spot, we will disembark for the day, and while the ser- 
vants place the greensward meal, wander off into the 
woods hunting for violets in the hollows or climbing 
after the columbine until the bugle summons us to 
dinner. And then the noon-tide meal, with the green 
leaves rustling above and the breeze playing around us; 
bringing back the memory of bold Robin Hood and 
Sherwood forest. 6, 

Oh! the woods are ever beautiful—beautiful in thé 
stern majesty of winter when the wind wails through 
them like a spirit cast from heaven; beautiful in the 
sultriness of summer when the deer seek their coolest 
recesses, and when, at early morning, their leaves are 
trerhulous with the songs of myriads of birds ; beautiful 
in autumn when clothed in a thousand glittering colors, 
and covering hill and valley with a glory such as is 
reflected from the ruby and sapphire walls of thé new 
Jerusalem. And beautiful are they in spring, ere thé 
old oaks have put on their verdure, and when the Jarch 
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stands, rich and green, among the melancholy firs, If 
there is a stream in the wood you may find its margin 
fringed with willows, their light green pensile tresses 
drooping, like a soft eye-lash, on the water. On every 
side are trees in every stage of leafing, some nearly bare, 
some with the younger buds shooting, and some green 
even to the top; and pleasant is it to sit and listen to 
the rising wind, at first just lifting the highest leaf, then 
tustling the whole foliage, and so swelling out until 
even the branches of the bare old vaks sway to and fro 
with a wild mournful sound. Nor is it their outward 
beauty alone which affects us. How mysterious their 
growth from the little seed to the lordly tree. See how 
their heavier branches protrude toward the north to 
., sereen them from the inclement storms of that quarter; 
~ while, for the same purpose, one side of the trunk is 
covered with moss. Mark that gnarled and twisted 
tree growing out of the edge of the ravine: at first the 
plant bends earthward pressed on by that mass of rock, 
then it is forced horizontally, but serpent-like it soon 
winds upward and around the incubus, thus amid every 
obstruction shooting to the light. Every leaf is an 
organ through which, as it were, the tree respires; and 
how wisely does nature ordain that, when the leaves 
fall. off, the sap ceases to shoot, and the tree grows 
torpid. Then how wonderful has been the progress 
of the different species, from the gigantic fern amid 
; which the terrific iguanadon nestled in the earlier geolo- 
gical epochs, to the lofty palms through which the mam- 
moth broke as the hippopotamus now rushes through 
the reeds of Africa. Oh! mighty in the thoughts they 
suggest, and overpowering in their majestic beauty are 
the forests. No fretted rdof of minster inspires us with 
‘uch awe. 
“ Ah, why, 

Should we, in the worlds riper years, neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised ?” 

This breezy wood is another forest of Arden, and we 
almost look to see a new Rosalind tripping out on the 
glade, It was a beautiful trait in the classic mythology 
to people the forest with dryads and hamadryads, nor 
do we wonder that this poetic superstition lingered long 
after paganism was no more, and breathed its benign 
influence into Tasso’s immortal poem. But since tree 
and rock no longer have their divinities, let Rosalind 
be the presiding influence of this spot—Rosalind the 
sweetest, loveliest of all Shakspeare’s females. So 
graceful and sprightly, so arch and witty, so tender 
and loving, impulsive often, and, therefore, needing 
forgiveness, saucy as a page, yet full of womanly feeling, 
oh! give us Rosalind. The girlish Perdita, the gentle 
Desdemona, the frank Miranda, the majestic Portia, 
Helen, Beatrice, Ophelia, and that angel Imogen, are 
all lovely, though different, but no one combines so 
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many womanly and winning qualities, is at once so 
heavenly and yet of earth, as Rosalind. If she falls in 
love at first sight, it is because she has agreed “to make 
sport withal ;” but she soon finds that her passion is in 
earnest, and exclaims, wringing her pretty hands, “oh, 
€0Z, COZ, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou did’st know 
how many fathoms deep I am in love.” How exquisitely 
she fools it with Orlando; but how soft her woman’s 
heart when she faints, at hearing of his wound: and 
with what roguish hypocrisy she says, on recovering, 
“ah! sir, a body would think this was well counter- 
feited; I pray you, tell your brother how well I counter- 
feited. Heigh ho!” We love the little vixen. We love 
her for her pretty way of teaching Orlando to make love 
to her—we love her for her merry chiding of him when he 
comes behind his time—we love her for the gay manner 
in which she ruffles it as the page, though when alone 
with Aliena she piteously says, “never talk to me; I 
will weep ;” or with more spirit and somewhat of vexa- 
tion, at her cousin’s exclamation, “ Cupid have mercy! 
Not a word,” retorts “Not one to throw at a dog.” 
Ah! Rosalind, when you said that, you felt your heart 
was gone, and feared it might be hopelessly. Come a 
maying then with your Rosalind, or, if you be a lady, 
bring your Orlando. 

But we have loitered in the woods, now dancing 
on the sward, and now engaged in merry talk, until 
the evening star, glistening like a tear in the blue eye of 
beauty, hangs over the western hill, and the cool air“of 
approaching night warns us to embark. As we float 
softly down the stream, our oars scarce dipping in the 
water, gentle thoughts will insensibly possess our souls, 
and deep silence ensue. It is the hour of vespers, and 
sky and river remind us of Italy. They have a beau- 
tiful custom there, when the vesper bell is heard, for the 
rowers simultaneously to stop for prayer until the silver 
sounds cease melting over the water. And equally 
poetic is the practice of the fisherman’s wives who go 
out at twilight on the sea-shore and sing, that their 
husbands, hearing them, may know whither to direct 
their skiffs. If you are on the water at that hour, the 
answering songs around, from unseen vocalists on sea 
and shore, produce an indescribable effect. It is like 
music from angels in the air. 

To float on a calm river at eventide wakes the poetry 
of a man, if he has any in him. There is nothing we 
so love as to see the pearly water dripping from the 
oars, each drop glistening in the starlight as it falls, or 
to watch the long lines of trembling light that shoot 
and die, as the blades disturb the placid surface. Thus 
occupied ‘we will silently float on. But when the 
moon, sliding above the tree tops, shoots its bridge of 
silver along the tide, suddenly, at the sight, we will 
burst into rapturous exclamations, the oars will rollick 
gaily, the barge shoot ahead with a start, songs will be 
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heard, gay laughter again ring out, and away, like a 
bird skimming, we will go. That is a May day for 
you. Will you go? 


PARTING LINES 
TO FELLOW PASSENGERS, AFTER A VOYAGE FROM EUROPE. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Wuen shall we all meet again? 
When shall we all meet again? 

We, who side by side, so long, 
Listing to the billow’s song, 

Saw the Sun, with none to save, 
Plunge amid his ocean-grave,— 

And anon,—its bursting floor 

To the skies their king, restore,— 
Saw the Icebergs, mountain-high,— 
Felt the winter of their eye,— 

Days of care and nights of fear, 
Drew us, heart to heart, more near, 
And though rich,—serenely fair 
Gleams the heaven of our prayer,— 
Still,—the parting hour is pain,— 
When shall we all meet again? 
When the zea of time is crost, 
When her beacon-fires are lost,— 
When our sails no more are furl’d, 
For the tempests of the world, 

And no more expanding wide, 

Woo the gales of hope and pride, 
When those ties the heart that sway, 
Melt like smoking flax away, 

Where the judgment seat is set, 
Where the tribes of earth are met,— 
When those Books whose awful scroll 
Hide the sentence of the soul, 

Ope, for endless joy or pain,— 
Then, shall we all meet again. 





THE FORGET ME NOT. 
BY HARRIET SY¥YMMES. 


Upon a ravine’s gloomy side 
A gentle wild flower grew, 

That blushed to see the sun, and wept 
His flight in tears of dew. 


A maiden marked it growing there, 
And claimed her lover's aid 

To pluck the flower, his suit to win— 
She spoke, and was obeyed. 

Stooping far o’er the dizzy verge, 
The lover touched the prize— 

But slipped, and falling fondly calls, 
“Forget me not!” and dies. 


So poets tell the flower was named ; 
And still it hangs its head, 

As if it drooped, like that sad maid, ° 
Heart-broken for the dead. 
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THE CURATE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY JANE D. BALDWIN, 


Tue night was dark and dreary. The wind moaned 
through the leafless trees, while the rain pattered against 
the casement. It was such a night as adds double 
wretchedness to the scanty meal and cheerless hearth of 
the poor, while it gathers around the blazing fireside of 
the more fortunate all the comforts and luxuries of life, 
for on such a night their value is doubly increased by 
the force of contrast. 

Tn a handsome apartment, whose rich carpet and 
silken hangings, bore ample testimony to the presence 
of wealth, while the open piano, and richly bound books 
spoke of elegance and a refined taste, sat two ladies, 
who, by a certain air of refinement inseparable from 
education, and the legitimate growth of good society, 
seemed fitted to dwell amid scenes like this: The 
subject was worthy of a painter: that room, with its 
stately and pictured walls, seen by the soft light of a 
lamp, while the beautiful girlish creature-in the fore- 
ground, was not more worthy the artist’s skill than was 
the more matronly and thoughtful, yet still handsome 
woman, who, seated near the fire in a large arm chair, 
unconcerned of the storm that raged without, seemed 
intent alone on her knitting. Impatiently did the young 
and beautitul Agnes listlessly turn over the leaves of her 
music, and in seeming restlessness of mood touch they 
keys of her piano, while ever and anon she would start 
from her seat, and raising the heavy crimson curtain, 
gaze into the darkening gloom without, then with a 
sigh and a half uttered exclamation of disappointment, 
turn away from the window, and watch her aunt’s 
fingers as she quietly knitted round after round, and 
thought what selfish beings old maids were. Her aunt 
seemed to read her thoughts, for she said kindly, 

“I know, my dear Agnes, you have been disappointed 
by the rain this evening from attending your friend 
Clara’s party; but sit down near me, and I will tell 
you a story that will convince you that there are more 
serious disappointments in life than this evening’s rain 
has occasioned you.” 

“Oh! thank you, dearest aunt,” exclaimed the warm 
hearted girl, as she seated herself on a low ottoman at 
her aunt’s feet, “I do so love to listen to your stories, 
there is so much simplicity and truthfulness in them, 
one could almost fancy you had been yourself a witness 
of all the scenes you desctibe.” Her aunt smiled at this 
implied compliment to her powers of story-telling, and 
began her oft promised tale of the Curate’s Daughter. 

“« About the year 1812, Mr. Steele, the newly appointed 
curate, come to take pastoral charge of a devoted little 
flock in a small village in the north of Ireland. His wife 
was the very personification of what a minister’s wife 
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should be. Well educated, graceful and easy in her 
manners, lowly and meek of heart, ghe used to accom- 
pany her husband in his visits to the houses of his 
parishioners, whose sorrows were always her sorrows. 
She ‘shared with him their gladness, and wept with 
him their tears.’ At the time of their coming to the 
parsonage, their family consisted of two rosy children. 
Bessie, the eldest, was a quict, studious child, with dark 
and loving eyes expressive of a thoughtfulness beyond 
her years; while the pretty little romp, Lucy, full of fun 
and frolic, was the pet and plaything of her parents, and 
the darling of her older and more sedate sister. 

“ Owing to Mr. Steele’s very limited salary, for to him 
with truth might be applied the lines of Goldsmith, 


‘A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty younds a year.’ 


his little daughters were not sent to school, but, under 
the care of their excellent and accomplished mother, they 
won the just reputation of being the best educated girls 
in Ballyronan, Every moment that Mrs. Steele could 
spare from her stitchery and household duties, was em- 
ployed in imparting to her daughters those accomplish- 
ments in which she had herself excelled. Nor were the 
seeds of instruction sown in a barren soil. Bessie from 
earliest childhood thoughtful and reserved, carried ever 
bout with her as she grew in years a consciousness of 
the pres@hce of the sources of all good. She was one 
of those who find ‘sermons in stones, and good in every 


_gthing, Hence the charm that pervaded every look and 


breathed in every word she uttered. But the pretty 
brunette Lucy inherited’ all the strong impulses and 
intensity of feeling, without the rigidly correct moral 
principles which regulated her sister’s conduct. 

«“ About this time the eldest son of their neighbor, 
Esquire Hoffman, returned from the university. Orrin 
Hoffman was a tall, noble looking man, with a frank 
expression of countenance and pleasant smile, that more 
than atoned for a certain roughness of manner and im- 
patience of restraint: He had been absent three years 
from Ballyronan, and had almost forgotten his little 
playmates of the parsonage, when he was reminded of 
them by hearing the church-bell ring the first Sunday 
morning after his arrival. ‘Orrin, said his mother, as 
the carriage drove up to the door, ‘don’t you intend to 
accompany us to church this morning” ‘I think not,’ 
he replied, yawning over a book he was not reading ; 
for, dull as a Sunday would be in the country spent 
within doors, he resolved to bear with it rather than 
inflict on himself the bore, ashe termed it, of listening 
to ‘ Old Humdrum,’ as he was wont to designate the 
good curate, in comparing him with the more highly 
gifted preachers he had been a¢customed to hear in 

_ Dublin, and whose literary productions, flowing lan- 
guage, and graceful elocution were more suited to his 
fastidious taste. ‘You had better come,’ said his father, 
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‘Mr. Steele will be unaffectedly glad to see you there.’ 
‘And,’ continued his mother, ‘ you will be surprised to 
see your old playmate Bessie. She is quite.a tall girl 
now, and decidedly the prettiest in the parish,’ Orrin’s 
countenance brightened, he rose from the sofa, threw 
aside the book, and offering his arm to his delighted 
mother, conducted her to the carriage, and the next 
minute was rolling onward to the village church. 

“«The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before him,’ was spoken in a deep and 
solemn tone. Orrin raised his head as he walked up 
the broad aisle, and gazed upon the speaker. How 
few, how strong those touching words! They acted as 
a spell to call back bye-gone years. It wasithe voice of 
other days, a voice he had heard ¢ even from his mother’s 
knee,’ and as he continued to gaze on the well remem- 
bered features, his whole attention became absorbed in 
the simple language, adapted to the capacity of his 
hearers, with which the preacher expained the sublime 
truths in the sacred volume before him. ‘And this 
is he, thought Orrin, ‘whom I called puritanical, and 
of whose nasal twang I discoursed so eloquently but 
an hour ago.’ Oppressed by his sensations, his eye 
fell from the mild countenance of the speaker, and 
wandered to the curate’s pew, there to meet the quickly 
averted gaze of Bessie Steele. Yes, he knew it was 
her, though much taller than when last he had seen 
her. There was the same smile, whose pensive sweet- 
ness had erst caught. his youthful fancy—‘how could I 
ever have forgotten Bessie Steele?’ he mentally asked 
himself. The supposition seemed absurd. 

“ When the benediction was given, and the congre- 
gation was leaving the church, he watched impatient!y 
for an opening in the crowd that gathered round the 
good curate as he approached the door: and there by 
her mother’s side, her slight form leaning against a 
column, stood Bessie Steele: and again a slight blush 
flitted over her cheek as she encountered the admiring 
gaze of Orrin Hoffman. To conceal her confusion she 
spoke to her sister, who, with herself and mother, was 
evidently waiting for the curate to join them. Orrin 
Hoffman had been three years from home, and they had 
had their effect. He perfectly understood how to adapt 
his manners to all occasions, and to conform with ease 
to all circumstances in which he might be placed. He 
now advanced to the venerable old man, and grasped 
his proffered hand with a warmth for which the good 
curate was not prepared. With unfeigned kindness 
the kind old man invited him to call sans ceremonie at 
the parsonage during his stay in Ballyronan. Orrin 
bowed his thanks, delighted at the prospect of renewing 
his acquaintance with the Curate’s Daughter, the play- 
mate of his early days, the gifted and retiring Bessie 
Steele. 

“ From this time scarce a day passed that did not see 
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Orrin wending his way to the parsonage. If there was 
a flower in Esquire Hoffman’s garden prettier than the 
rest, Orrin borg it off to Bessie. He read to her the 
works of her favorite authors, and was ever by her side 
in all their evening walks; and it was impossible in the 
course of this deepening intimacy that the sentiments 
of Orrin could be concealed. She must have been more 
or less than woman to have doubted. “As the time ap- 
pointed for Orrin’s return to Dublin approached, the 
roses faded gradually from the cheek of Bessie. He 
was qualifying himself for the profession of the law, and 
he now looked forward hopefully to the time when he 
would commence his professional duties in partnership 
with the good Squire Hoffman, who, now growing old, 
required a young and energetic assistant. One evening 
Orrin came to the parsonage at a later hour than usual. 
He looked pale and agitated. 

“*T have received,’ said he, ‘a letter to-day from 
Dublin, requiring my immediate presence, and I must 
leave Ballyronan to-morrow. I did not know till now 
how much my happiness was centred here,’ and as 
Bessie, unable to conceal her emotion, rose to leave the 
apartment, Orrin detained her, ‘ promise me, dear Bessie, 
before I go,’ he said, ‘that when T return, this hand, 
which now trembles in mine, shall be mine forever.’ 
‘Take it,’ she murmured on his breast, ‘it is all I have 
te give.’ 

“Time passed, and oh! how drearily, to one of the 
inmates of the parsonage. It is true that Orrin wrote 
to her often; still the study of his profession detained 
him in Dublin, and in his absence, how could she feel 
otherways than sad and lonely! His letters were trea- 
sured, read and re-read, till every word was engraven on 
her memory, as indelibly us his image was on her warm 
and loving heart. 

“« About this time a melancholy change came over her 
destiny, in the rapidly declining health of her excellent 
and exemplary mother. In a few weeks she was called 
upon to mourn over the remains of that pious and tender 
parent, and for a time her already tried spirit sank as if 
its*trials were too great to bear. Still, for her poor 
father and Lucy’s sake, she shook off the gloom that 
oppressed her, and strove, with the holy calm of resig- 
nation to His will, to look for happiness in a brighter 
world «than this. To instruct this darling sister, and 
smooth the declining years of her father, was now her 
only source of consolation, for now indeed Orrin’s letters 
came few and far between. 

«“«* What a striking resemblance Lucy Steele bears to 
her sister Bessie,’ was the remark of Mrs. Hoffman, as 
she accompanied her son in his’ first visit to the par- 
sonage on his return. ‘The resemblance is certainly 
striking,’ he replied, ‘only Lucy is far more beautiful.’ 
The remark and the look of unconcealed admiration 
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with which he sleprted Lucy, who, as if unconscious 
of their approach, continued to water her geraniums, 
was noted from her chamber window, under which they 
passed, by Bessie, who, motionless and heart-stricken, 
appreciated the full impart of both. The words rang in 
her ear like a death knell—for she felt that the sun of 
her earthly happiness had set forever. 

“Once more Orrin Hoffman renewed his visits to the 
parsonage, he now seldom saw Bessie, and never enquired 
the cause, or seemed to notice her absence. When in- 
deed they did meet he addressed her with a cold and 
distant politeness. Delicacy, in the meantime} sealed 
the lips of Bessie, while concealment preyed upon her 
broken spirits, and undermined her health. About this 
time Mrs. Hoffman solicited Mr. Steele’s permission, for 
Lucy to accompany her for a few weeks to Dublin. To — 
this the good curate willingly assented, as the anticipated 
visit seemed to give Lucy so much pleasure. I have 
already said that Lucy inherited all the strong feelings 
of Bessie, without the same regulating mdfal principles. 
She could not with Burns ‘suppose a change o’ cases,’ 
without her conscience accusing her in a voice that 
could not be stifled, of being accessary to all her sister’s 
sufferings, yet she did continue to silence the ‘small still 
voice’ with the assurance that it was destiny / 

“ Bessie strained her sister to her heart, although that 
heart was breaking, and when Orrin Hoffman handed 
Lucy to the carriage that was to convey them to Dublin, 
Bessie fell on her knees in her now lone chamber, an 
prayed to the giver of all good for strength to bear thi 
other trial with resignation. 

“ Although Orrin’s marked attentions to Lucy ought 
to have prepared Bessie for what might be expected to 
follow, yet a clap of thunder in a cloudless sky could 
not have more fully paralyzed her every faculty, than, 
when her father received a letter from him containing a 
proposal for the hand of Lucy. Then indeed she felt 
that the cup of her misery was full to overflowing: 
then, indeed, in the Bad loneliness of her chamber, she 
sorrowed as one without hope. 

“ By the death of an elder brother, the last years of 
the good curate wére spent in comparative affluence, 
and at his death the property of her uncle’s will fell to 
Bessie’s possession, who valued it chiefly as the means 
of dispensing ‘good to others. Esquire Hoffman died 
within a year from the decease of the good curate, and, 
on his father’s death, Orrin came to reside at the lodge 
with his wife and infant daughter. They had resided 
at the lodge but a few weeks, when the appalling news 
was brought to his wife, who, at the time, was danger- 
ously ill, that Orrin had been thrown from his horse 
and’ instantly killed. His wife survived the dreadful 
intelligence but two days, leaving her infant daughter, 
with her blessing, to the care of her sister Bessie. 

' «Many a time, in after years, did Bessie Steele lead 
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the infant steps of her precious charge to the early 
grayes of her parents, and never did Bessie leave the 
consecrated spot without shedding many a tear over the 
grave of Orrin, her first and only love.” 

Agnes looked tearfully up in her aunt’s face, 

* Was not the name of the orphan Agnes ?” 

“It was, my dear.” 

“Oh!” sobbed Agnes, “ how kind, how forgiving you 
have ever been. How could I ever call you an old maid 
or selfish ?” 

“ Agnes,” said her aunt, “I have told you this tale of 
my early sorrows to shew you that there are greater dis- 
appointments in life than missing a cotillion party, and 
severer trails than a rainy evening.” 








TO ELLEN. 


BY JOHN A. STRYKER. 


IF nature ever deigned to trace 

On human form a heavenly grace; 
If beauty ever drew its line 

To make a mortal look divine ; 

If sometimes heaven has lent a dye 
Caught from the rainbow of the sky, 
And painted on a child of earth, 
The charms of a celestial birth. 


Ellen, thou art that child, and thine 

That heavenly grace, that matchless line, 
‘ That form on which each flowret threw 
=... The tinge of its peculiar hue; 

The lily first its whiteness spread, 

The rose came next and left its red, 

And every grace of the parterre 

Has thrown some painted beauty there. 


A soul looks out at those bright eyes, 
Lovely as when from yonder skies 

A seraph with the smile of heav’n 
Looks down upon a wretch forgiven ; 
Those eyes so like ethereal blue, 
Beaming such star-like lustre too, 

That one would think within there ought 
To be a paradise of thought. 


Thou seem’st an angel nature, born 

Of man, and thy pure life as drawn 
From the same font where angels quaffed 
Their immortality’s full draught: 

Yet mortal, too, and so must share 

The mortal’s calm, the mortal's care,’ 
And be what man forever is, 

He feels not now, but hopes for bliss. 


*T’ is the sure lot of men below, 
And thou must share their weal and woe, 
: The changing child of hope and fear, 
#:; The compound of a smile and tear: 
Yet when the tear shall leave thine eyes 
The light of some sweet smile shall rise, 
And shining in that drop shall spread 
. Hope’s gilded rainbow ’round thy head. 
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WILLOW DELL. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Lovety and innocent beings were Hannah and 
Francisca Southmayed; lovely and loving one another 
were they, for they were orphans, and no kind kindred 
divided their young affections. Their mother, a beau- 
tiful Florentine, was won from her sunny home by the 
fond idolatry of Theodore Southmayed, an American 
traveller in glorious Italy ; who forgot temple and monu- 
ment, sculpture and painting, in the intellectual loveli- 
ness of his worshipped Francisca Di Alti; and as he 
bore her homeward he felt a prouder joy than if all the 
inanimate treasures of that tomb of art had been his well 
won trophies. But she was like a transplanted flower, 
she drooped in our clime; all the fond solicitude of love, 
a love such as few men have felt for the gifted and 
beautiful, proved vain to shield and sustain her; before 
her little Hannah could speak her name, she called her 
to her bedside, bade her love her new-born sister, and 
died on the bosom of her husband, who felt his heart 
die with her. Thenceforth he endured the loneliness 
of a desolate heart for the sake of his innocent babes, 
who had none but-him to love them. As their minds 
unfolded, his great aim was to teach them to love each 
other, for he felt that ere long they would be bereft of 
all other love; and it was so. Francisca had attained 
her ninth year, Hannah was one year older. They 
were different in mind and person. Francisca was like 
her mother, a slender girl, with jetty hair and midnight 
eyes: her spirit was all sunshine, such as lies on the 
enchanting landscapes of Italy, and richly did it tint her 
pure cheek, and the rich lip, eloquent ever with sweet 
tones or sweeter smiles. There was fascination in her 
eyes: whoever gazed into their shadowy depths felt as if 
lost in an enchanted region of beautiful shadows. Her 
movements were those of an elastic flower toying with 
the morning breeze; her soul was all joy, and her person 
all beauty. Hannah was more voluptuously made,,.“Her 
brown shining curls shadowed, like a golden veil, her 
perfect features and glistening white shoulders. Her 
eyes were blue like the sapphire gate of heaven, betray- 
ing by their transparency the pure angels that moved 
within. Her spirit was deep water. The zephyr that 
dimpled its surface disturbed not the pure quiet of its 
treasured-depths. Francisca’s voice was rich with song 
and laughter ; Hannah uttered words of tenderness with 
an almost pensive’smile. 

When Mr. Southmayed’s step was feeble, and his eye 
dim with disease, Hannah sat beside him in his chamber, 
reading from the sacred volume sentences rendered more 
sweetly pathetic by the musical cadences of her soft 
voice; while Francisca bounded over field and garden 
walk, culling the richest fruit and most fragrant flowers, 
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which she ever carried to him as heen of her love. 
Thus dissimilar they did not divide his love. He felt 
that he loved each wholly, and they were both necessary 
to his existence. 

Tt was a soft night in midsummer. The little girls 
had retired to rest; the fragrant zephyr, the sleeping 
moonlight, the heavy nodding foliage, reminded the 
widower of his lost love’s fame of bliss. He thought 
of his first meeting with her, of their moonlight walks 
amid the scented groves; of the rich orange bower where 
. they were wont to sit together, and where he first won 
her'to confess that her heart owned him as:its only lord, 
while his soul felt those words of her's, its sweetest, 
purest draught of happiness. A few days he enjoyed the 
blessed intoxication which it produced. But he thought 
not now of bitterness, sorrow or mourning. A blessed 
calm pervaded his spiritual atmosphere; all his life’s 
fond memories were gathered like an angel group around 
him, and she whom he had so long, so truly loved, stood 
visible in the soft light, with smiles of love, and robes 
floating like a silvery cloud in the clear moonlight ether. 
Long time he gazed on the beautiful being of his excited 
imagination, and he felt -that it was loving kindness 
whieh removed her, before this cold ungenial world had 
touched her with its blight. And then he thought of 
her sweet resignation, her reliance on the Redeemer, and 
her faith in a pardoning God ; and he felt that his sor- 
row had been selfish and wicked; and in that hour of 
perfect resignation, when he was humble and penitent 
a flood of holy peace descended on his soul. He prayed 
then in lowliness of spirit, and felt that he was accepted 
of the Lord. He left his chamber and sought the affec- 
tionate woman who had nursed his children since they 
had no mother; he told her that he should soon die, 
and besought her to fulfil the conditions of his will, and 
remain with his daughters as long as they should need 
her care. “Be patient with them,” he said, “watch 
over them carefully, endure the perversities of their 
youth, and above all teach them as far as you can a 
humble piety. These are the conditions on which I 
have devised to you an ample provision for life.” 
Turning from her tears and protestations of fidelity, 
he entered the chamber in which his daughters were 
sleeping. A ravishing picture of innocent love and 
beauty they presented as they lay asleep on one pillow, 
Francisca’s dark locks lying like sheltering *pinions 
over the bright curls of her fair sister, whose rosy 
cheek rested on her bosom, while the beats of her 
tender heart moved with tremulous emotion the trans- 
parent hand which so lovingly embraced'her. He knelt 
by their bedside, “Father!” he prayed, “hear me yet 
once more, Oh! keep my children from all evil, and 
grant that they may ever remain affectionate and con- 
fiding sisters in soul, whose hearts cannot be sunder 
He paused. The morning found him still kneeling there, 
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but his spirit had ascended with his aspirations to 
heaven. ‘The shrouded love,which he had worshipped 
had been to him a vampire, and eaten away the silver 
chord of life; and now at the hour in which he was 
made willing to live for his motherless children, he fell 
a victim to the impious grief which he had cherished so 
religiously, 

The shrieks of the terrified attendants woke the young 
orphan’s from their sweet repose. Clasped in each others 
arms the si wept their orphanage, and their love for 
each other more intense from sympathy. But their 
father had never been to them one on whom to lean for 
aid and comfort; it had been theirs to watch over him 
and strive by every gentle art to beguile his sorrows, 
and win from his countenance the reflection of a smile. 
They did not mourn, therefore, as under other cireum- 
stances they must have mourned; and: the love of the 
nurse who had been to them as father and mother, soon 
won them from their grief. But a distressing accident 
deprived them of her care and assistance just as Hannah 
had attained her eighteenth year. Lovely and innocent 
beings were these young orphan sisters; nurtured by 
affection in the bosom of peace, they knew little of the 
guilefulness of this naughty world; and the magic para- 
dise of young womanhood’s imaginings, was in summer 
bloom of beauty within their spiritual domains, They ; 
had not learned that there were such yices as selfishness. 
and deceit. Their reading had been selected by their 
father with a view to preserving the purity and fresh- 
ness of their young hearts; and a Jike course had by his 
direction been pursued by their guardian nurse. Thus 
the trusting purity of infancy remained, and gave its 
coloring to the high, warm romance of womanhood, as 
the rainbow tinted clouds of morning lie with soft lustre 
on the face of day. As young birds nestling in the 
thick bowers of a little river island, look with wonder 
and delight across the pure waters of the broad shore, 
rich with its fields of ripe corn, and clusteted orchards 
and human habitations; so did these young maidens 
look from their seclusion in the World, which to them 
was all a bright, far off mystery. i 


In a magnificent mansion of the great metropolis, 
surrounded by luxury and sumptuous garniture, sat a 
party of gentlemen, in the absence of ladies, conversing 
freely of love and matrimony. “ With such antedilu- 
vian notions in your head, I’ll swear, Piersol, that you 
never will find a resting-place for your heart. Such 
mawkish fancies of female perfection would grace the 
utterance of the most perfect hero of ancient romance. 
A heart that has throbbed for no other! and lips that no # 
other has touched! ha! ha! what a picture of thé 
angelic. Now when I marry I intend to take a woman 
with all a woman’s pretty foibles and coquettings, and 
little natural failings. Why I would as soon think of 
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satisfying the craving of hunger with moonshine, as of 
feeding the domestic affections with a creature of mere 
intellect.” 

‘This speech was addressed to a remarkably hand- 
some man, with a thoughtful cast of countenance, 
which, however, guve way to a most enchanting smile 
as he answered, 

“TI am not seeking a mere intellect, but a woman of 
pure intellect, and warm and truthful affections. One 
who has not learned to drink in flattery and to compli- 
ment in return. Who has studied no romance but the 
romance of nature, no sentiment but that which wells 
up pure in her own virgin heart. I prefer the one lone 
flower that hangs over the spring in the dell amongst 
the mountains, to all the rainbow glory of the garden.” 

“ Piersol.is stricken with monomania,” cried a dash- 
ing. looking beau, “and I can tell him where to find 
an-antidote. During an excursion which I made last 
summer, I fell upon the loveliest spot of earth. "Tis a 
little valley amongst the hills on the western border 
_ of our country. The district is rough and broken, of 

“course scatteringly settled. I thought it a very unin- 
_ teresting place, until chance led me to the valley I spake 
of... You have read many a fine description of sheltered 
vales, you have only to recollect the sweetest picture of 
a all, and pour out on it the rich lustre of your own ima- 
_ gination, and you will have Willow Dell. Whether it 
was originally a glen of willows, or derived its name 
from ‘a cluster of magnificent weepers that wave their 
long tresses over a solitary tomb, report saith not; but 
there lies over it an air of pensive holiness, soothing and 
subduing the wildest-spirit. Well, I paused and sat 
_. down on a rustic bench beneath those sighing willows, 

’ with intent of sketching the scene. Before me stood a 
fine looking mansion, and to the right lay an elegant 


which the projector had planted every water loving 


a wooded mountain. On the left of the house clustered 
a glorious orchard of ‘all kinds of fruit, and beyond it 
were fields of grain, meadow and pastiire; nor were 
cattle, sheep and fowls wanting; and I thought verily 
that all the birds of the air were congregated in that 
soft valley, such a mingling of sweet twitterings filled 
the fragrant atmosphere. I was leisurely commencing 
my sketch, when I was dazzled and confounded by an 
appearance of perfect loveliness. From the shelter of a 
trellised walk appeared moving directly toward me two 
young creatures such as I never beheld before or since. 
They were alike in height, but in no other particular. 
Yet each was perfect. They were robed in pure white, 
with unconfined ringlets, and were literally laden with 
garlands of flowers. I concealed myself behind a vine 
bound willow trunk and watched them. They came to 
the sepulchre, and hung their pure offerings upon it. 


garden, bordered by a clear brook, along the margin of 


flower and plant, while the opposite bank swelled up to- 
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A few broken sentences, uttered in tones sweet and low 
like dying music, revealed that they were sisters, arid that 
in that silent chamber both their parents slept. When 
they were gone I walked away in a dreamy bewilder- 
ment, and at the nearest house made enquiry concerning 
them. I there learned only what I had gathered from 
their words, and that they were perfectly recluse, and 
almost unknown. Of course they are after all sweet 
little rustics. But if there are women on earth that 
can realize your fancies, the Misses Southmayed are the 
very material.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a being of fashions’ fairest daughters; but Mr. Piersol, 
although apparently the favored Adonis of he party, 
was absent and thoughtful, apparently speculating on 
the idea of Willow Dell, and many a sly glance was 
bandied at his expense by the knowing ones. 

Time had gathered her grey evening dress around 
her, and was donning her sprigs of diamonds, amethyst 
and rubies, while her flowing veil lay darkly over all 
the flaunting colors of the day. The lone Edoleo sat 
lulling her sister seraphs with her flute like melody to 
which all creatures seemed to listen as to a hymn of 
heaven. The soft breeze came fitfully in at the white 
draperied windows, bearing the perfume, and sometimes 
the scented leaves of the roses that clustered around it 
into the chamber, and on to the spotless couch of a fair 
young sufferer, whose black curls lay dishevelled over 
her pillow, contrasting mournfully with the white neck 
and forehead, and fever crimsoned cheek. Beside the 
couch sat a watcher, who might have been deemed an 
angel but for the anxiety depicted on her face, and the 
tears that dripped in large globules from her silky lashes. 
A domestic opened the door. 

“Miss Hannah,” she said, “a stranger desires a nights 
lodging.” 

“ Why would he lodge here?” enquired the watcher. 

“ He says he is not well, and can proceed no farther.” 

“Let him stay then. The doctor will not leave us 
to-night,” replied the sad girl; and the servant with- 
drew, leaving her to watch and,weep on. And bitterly 
did she weep over her last remaining relative, and fer- 
vently did she supplicate her Father in heaven for the 
restoration of her sister’s health. How could she resign 
her inseparable companion from infancy, her only con- 
fident, her lovely and loving Francisca. She pleaded 
with an earnestness amounting to agony, and her voice 
was heard, for ere morning the fever subsided, the 
delirium passed away, and Francisca spoke and smiled, 
and kissed her fond nurse, and won her to lie down and 
sleep, while the doctor should watch over them both. 

Morning found Francisca so much better that Hannah 
reminded of her guest, went to breakfast with herfamily. 


| Ralph Piersol, for it was he, although prepared to see a 
| vision of beauty, was astonished by her exceeding love- 





























liness, enhanced as it was by the languor that so well 
became her gentle spirit. He watched her closely, and 
was forced to confess that although not trained in the 
school of fashion, she possessed native grace and dignity 
surpassing all acquired manners. She said that although 
her own attention was engrossed by her sister who was 
dangerously ill, he would be welcome to remain as long 
as he found such lonely residence agreeable. He replied 
that he would no longer trespass on her hospitality, but 
should locate himself somewhere in the vicinity, in hopes 
that the pure mountain air would prove a restorative 
to his impaired health. Modestly intimating that her 
house was the most eligible situation in the vicinity for 
such a purpose, she repeated her invitation, which he 
gratefully accepted. He spoke truths when he com- 
plained of ill health, for his constitution was much 
enfeebled by the confinement of a city life, aided by 
late hours, and a succession of violent colds. But it 
was the fame of innocent beauty that led him to her 
bower. Notwithstanding all the romance of feeling 
which he had thrown into the idea of the lovely 
orphans, he had never fancied aught half so enchant- 
ingly lovely as Hannah Southmayed. He felt to wor- 
ship her as the perfection of female excellency.. As 
Francisca recovered, her sister was forced by the good 
doctor to seek exercise, and to divert her long and 
painfully occupied mind. And then she was much in 
Piersol’s company. Their communing was all truths, 
for she knew no disguise, and he found it impossible to 
flatter one who was richly deserving of all commenda- 
tion. If he had at first sight worshipped her beauty, he 
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now found himself obliged to worship her purity, and — 
wonder at the extent of her knowledge, and the loftiness . 


of her sentiments. He felt for her emotions which he 
never experienced until then; but with his admiration 
was blended an awe which forbade all familiarity. 

Need I say that Hannah Southmayed soon felt that 
he was lord of her heart, and that with such conscious- 
ness came an undefinable reserve of manner, a dread of 
being alone in his company, a timidity which kept the 
soft eye veiled, and sunk the sweet tones of the voice 
to a breeze-like melody. Bright and rich as the first 
beams of a radiant May morning to the dew spangled 
beauties of the verdant earth, was the dawning of a 
pure and holy love to the tearful sympathies of that 
young fresh spirit. She had never dreamed of love 
until she met with Piersol. His voice had wakened 
the sweet bird of music that slept in her maiden heart, 
and every fibre of her bosom trembled to the melody 
of the varying tones in which it was forever repeating 
the one dear name. And that name was breathed from 
her smile-wreathed lips on the ear of her dear sister 
Francisca, only when the night lamp looked dimly 
through the white drapery of the bed, and the breeze 
alone with pinions heavy with dew disturbed the dark 
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tresses on the bosom of silence. Francisca listened, 
and wondered what strange spell had gathered round 
Hannah’s spirit, or what unearthly excellence adorned 
the strangér who thus engrossed her thoughts and affec- 
tions, she listened, and her pure heart returned to her 
sister’s emotions throb for throb. Ardently did she long 
to look upon the perfection which so filled her sister’s 
soul; and Piersol felt as ardent desires to see the bright 
being whose praises Hannah never wearied of repeating. 

Tt was a bright morning in the early autumn just at 
that soft and mellowed season which seems to mingle 
its pensive romance with the soul, that Francisca South- 
mayed was permitted to come down into the parlor and 
be presented to her sister’s guest. Prepared as he was 
to meet an Houri of Paradise, he was wholly taken by 
surprise; for his fancy had always represented her as a 
softened image of her meek and gentle sister. But when 
he saw her, fairy like in form, with small délicate fea- 
tures, and complexion the pure red and white of which 
were more beautiful from her long confinement, and 
the rich glow of returning health; and rendered doubly 
brilliant from the contrast of her black glossy hair, 
which was dressed in bands and braids, and confined 
with a few old fashioned diamond pins and clasps. But 
her diamonds, though of the purest, were outshone by 
her dazzling eyes, in which it seemed as if a thousand — 
spirits: sported; and her playful spirits gushed with 
renewed brilliancy from the weight which ha lain 
upon them, even as the brook flows freest when first 
released from the icy bondage of winter. Piersol gazed 
and listened, and wondered; and for once in his life 
utterly forgot himself, and made no effort to dazzle or 
to please. Francisca, however, looked on him through 


| the medium of her sister’s encomiums, and deemed him 


perfect. And as day after day made them more familiar, 
as they read, walked, sang, drew and painted together, 
she too learned to regard him as the best and noblest 
of the human race. Strangely was he divided between 
the two beautiful beings. Hannah he considered as an 
angel, too pure for earth or earthly feelings. He could 
not speak to her of love, but he felt that he could adore 
her as a friend, and as such he felt a desire to monopo- 
lize her undivided heart. But Francisca he looked on 
asa woman. A lovely, glad-hearted woman, who could 
love and perform all the offices of humanity without 
weariness of spirit. He longed to monopolize both 
sisters with all their loveliness and affection. He could 
not endure the thought that either of them should 
become attached to another man; and the turmoil of 
his mind became insupportable. He saw that by both 
he was tenderly regarded, but he judged from their 
demeanor that Francisca loved, while Hannah felt a 
sister's pure affection. He desired atdently that so it 
should be, and therefore it was, perhaps, that he deemed 
it so. If he had never seen Francisca he would have 
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worshipped Hannah forever; but now while he owned 
her all that he ever deemed her, and more and better, 
he felt his heart’s fondest sympathies going forth to her 

jayful sister. And how were they the guiléless sisters 
toward him? 

“Dear Hannah,” said Francisca, as they sat together 
in their chamber, “do tell me what grieves you, love, for 
you are unhappy of late; or perhaps you are not well. 
Oh! if you should be sick as I was, what would become 
of us, for I could not be a faithful and judicious nurse 
like you, dear sister ?” 

“ Do not be alarmed,” replied Hannah in a low voice, 
“TI am perfectly well, sweet one.’ And as she spoke 
she smiled sweetly, but ere the smile had left her lip, a 
deep and painful sigh came struggling up as from her 
heart’s deep centre. Francisca looked steadily in her 
face. At first a vivid flush overspread it, which faded 
suddenly to the lily’s paleness. She sought to veil her 
eyes with their pearly lids, and then the big tears gushed 
(forth and fell from the long trembling lashes. 

“I see your heart sister,’ Hannah whispered, and she 
drew the loved one to -her bosom, where she hid her 
face, and wept with convulsive sobbings. “ Yes, Han- 
_ nah, I see it all. I know why you have been sad, why 
you have, sighed so often, why you have sat silent and 
abstracted, why you have wandered moody and alone, 
why you have tarned your eyes away from mine, and 
why. you have gazed so upon me when you thought I 
was not observing you. I know it all now. Sister! 
dear and only one, you love this stranger Piersol, you 
‘love him, and you fear that he prefers your Francisca. 
Have I not read you aright ?” 

Had Hannah been observing the speaker she could 
have seen that there was agony in her bosom, for the 
face was livid, the nostrils contracted, and the lips 
quivering, but she did not look up, and the voice that 
addressed her was calm and playful. 

“ Yes, Francisca,” murmured the weeper, “ you have 
divined it all. I do love, and I do also fear.” 

“Do not be grieved, sweet sister. Why should he not 
love my goldfinch, and why should you not love him ?” 

“He cannot love the goldfinch, Hannah, for he lis- 
tened first to the soft note of the dove; and I cannot 
love him, because I feel that he is yours. So dismiss 
your fears, dearest, and love on and be happy.” She 
arose as she concluded and walked out to the willows. 
There hidden from view of the house, she sank upon 
the grass, and gave way to an agony of weeping. She 
knew not what she had lost, and yet she felt utterly 
desolate ; she could not tell for what she had hoped, and 
yet she knew that her dearest hopes were broken. At 
length she arose and looked around her. There was 
a deep gloom on the face of Nature; a heavy pall 
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hard struggle,” she said, “ but I must hide my stricken 
heart from dear Hannah. She shall be happy, and I— 
I will at least conceal my sufferings. Oh! Father in 
Heaven, help me to say Thy will—Thy blessed will be 
done.” 

And Francisca Southmayed wrapped her bleeding 
heart in a beautiful tissue, voven of smiles and song, 
and embroidered with every fanciful form of girlish 
happiness. When in company she constantly mocked at 
the name of love, and ridiculed every tale of tender 
passion, so carrying herself that Piersol. would have 
deemed her utterly heartless, but that at times there 
came an expression over her countenance that sent a 
thrill of pain to the heart of the observer, so sorrowful, 
so full of struggling agony it seemed. But her eye 
never rested on his, and she sportively avoided all con- 
tact with him, even refusing to accept his hand in aid 
as they climbed the hills together; but Hannah hung 
upon his arm with a sister's calm confidence; and 
many a time she sat placidly sketching beside him, 
while Francisca sported round them like a free fawn, 
and they deemed her happy. Oh! could they have 
known with what an agonizing grasp she held her heart 
strings lest they should betray her; how earnestly she 
longed for release from the arduous toil of affecting hap- 
piness, while her soul was full of bitterness, they would 
have been happy no more, and the knowledge that it 
was so gave strength to all her exertions. But when 
she was alone, then it was that she wept and prayed 
with clasped and wringing hands for strength to do and 
to suffer. 

A suspicion of the part she was acting would some- 
times flash upon Piersol’s mind, and with it came a 
feeling of almost holy reverence for the self-sacrificing 
young maiden. It was sweet to regard her in that 
light, but then her wild and light-hearted gambols 
would within the hour dispel his dreams, and make 
him again regard her as a heartless, happy child. But 
Hannah who knew the singleness of her aflectionate 
heart, who should have understood all its workings, 
sometimes regarded that generous, self-sacrificing sister 
as a designing rival. Yes, it is possible! She saw that 
Francisca acted an unnatural part, and although she 
sometimes fancied that her late sickness had changed 
her disposition, yet ever and anon came the suggestion, 
“she is playing a part to win his love from me.” And 
her heart. became estranged from her only sister, her 
only disinterested lover. Oh! idolatrous love! how 
dost thou darken and imbitter the spirit! How dost 
thou fill the temple of life’s charities with hideous phan- 
tasies! Francisca saw that her sister’s heart was not 
right toward her, and the bitterness of her cup became 
more intense. “ Will you walk with me, Francisca ?” 
said Hannah, as she tied her bonnet to go out on one of 
her accustomed errands of mercy. 
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“ No sister, I think not; I do not feel quite well this 
morning,” replied Franaisca. 

“TI suppose Mr. Piersol will heip you to beguile the 
time,” said Hannah, with an expression not to be mis- 
understood. Francisca trembled violently as she replied, 

“Oh! Hannah, did I ever deceive you that you should 
doubt me now, that I am breaking my own heart for 
you?” She felt that she had betrayed herself, and ran 
sobbing into the garden. Hannah paused, 

“ Breaking her heart for me,” she said, “then she 
does love him, and he will be her own.” And she felt 
a wish rising in her heart that—must it be told ?—that 
Francisea had never arisen from her bed of sickness. 
She turned with horror from the suggestion of the fiend, 
and crushed the wish ere it assumed the garb of thought, 
with a feeling of self reproach such as she had never 
before experienced. “Oh! how I wish that he had 
never come here,” she cried in an agony; “for now I 
am undone—and Francisca—oh! we shall never be 
happy again!” .And she too wept bitterly. 

Francisca had fled to the vine covered summer-house, 
which had ever been a favorite resort for herself and 
sister, where they played happily together in infancy, so 
that all sweet memories seemed to gather and rest there. 
But it was now cold and desolate, for October was 
shaking the last sear leaves from the trembling vines, 
even while she sighed mournfully over the ruin she was 
working. “My heart is at home here,” she murmured, 
“for its joys are withered even as the bloom and verdure 
of this lonely bower.” And she abandoned herself to 
wild weeping. It was grievous to see one so young, so 
fair, so formed for joy, sitting amongst the sear leaves 
with heaving bosom, wringing hands and streaming 
eyes: and none to comfort her. No parent to protect, 
no brother to cheer, no sister to sympathize; for the 
sister, the only relative she could claim, the dear one on 
whom she had all her life leanéd for comfort, she had 
become cruel and wounded her incurably. 

Piersol, as he returned from a hunting excursion, was 
surprised by her voice of weeping. He approached not 
stealthily, but unperceived, and stood beside her, yet she 
wept on. He would have made any sacrifice to have 

, possessed himself of that young hearts secrets. He 
knew that something of agony lay deep within it; and 
the hope that it was in some way connected with him- 
self, swelled up until it was ready to burst from his lips. 
The weeper hushed her sobs, sat silent a moment, and 
then murmured, “if I had one friend !” 

“You have at least one, Miss Southmayed,” said 
Piersol. She would have fled, but he detained her, and 
she sank trembling on a seat beside him. 

“May I not know what grieves you?” he asked in a 
tone of deep tenderness. 

“TI have no new grief,” she faltered. “Surely it is not 
strange that an orphan girl should feel her loneliness, 
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, and wish for a friend who might guide and sustain, and 
| council.” 

“Francisca,” he said, “I will be to you that friend. 
I will be more, I will adore you, I will live for you alone, 
and if it be necessary, for you I will freely die.” What 
a moment of trial for that young loving heart. Should 
she break at once the sweet lyre of bliss which the soft 
touch of love had just wakened to melody? and for the 
sake of the sister who, had so unjustly wounded her? 
or should she drink the cup now proffered to her lip, 
and leave that sister’s heart to break? The struggle 
was dreadful but short. ’ 

“Oh! no, no!” she cried, “ Hannah, dear sister Han- 
nah.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, what mean you?” cried Piersol ; 
“what of your sister? Is she my foe?” 

“Oh! would to heaven she was!” burst from the 
heart of Francisca, with startling earnestness. 

“I am utterly bewildered,” said Piersol. 
Southmayed, will you explain ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I will tell you all, for I have betrayed her. 
I will trust all to your honor. Piersol—Hannah loves 
you as few hearts are capable of loving, as I can never 
love. She loves you—and I—I will be your affectionate, 
your devoted sister, more I cannot—do not urge me, I 
will never be to you other than that friend and sister.” 

He fixed upon her a scrutinizing look, her features 
were composed, and her eyes calm; he raised the hand 
which she suffered him to detain to his lips with a fer- 
vent pressure. : : 

“ You shall be my sister,” he said, “and I will be the 
best brother that ever maiden had. You shall weep the 
want of a friend no more—but you will forget that I 
ever preferred you to Hannah ?” 

“ Yes—it is already forgotten,” she saidfand turning 
from him with a playful air, she ran into the house and 
shut herself into her chamber. We will not follow her, 
but leave her to indulge her tears in secret, and return 
to Piersol. 

“And Hannah loves me,” he muttered—“Hannah, 
the high-souled, the pure minded, the tender hearted— 
and ‘she loves as few hearts are capable of loving.’ 
Francisca is right, she can never Jove as Hannah loves; 
I have only fancied her, it is Hannah that I truly love.” 
And his heart which had so long been balancing between 
the two, rested quietly on Hannah’s bosom, and he felt 
wonderfully relieved. When he entered the house he 
found Hannah in the parlor just laying off her bonnet. 
Her eyes brightened with pleasure, for she thought he 
had just returned from the hills, and, therefore, had not 
seen Francisca, her cheeks were fresh with exercise, she 
had never looked more beautiful. He wondered that he 
could ever have deemed Francisca lovelier. With all 
the fervor of a first and only affection, he laid at her 
feet the heart he had so. lately proffered to Francisca, 
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and was accepted without inquiry as to his wealth or 
station, although he had sedulously avoided all mention 
of either during his long sojourn in Willow Dell. 
“Qh! I have done wrong, very wrong,” said Fran- 
cisea, as soon as the tumult of her feelings gave way to 
reflection, “I have betrayed my sister. Her outraged 
delicacy never will forgive if she shall learn my folly. 
He said I shall be his sister. Will he offer Hannah the 
heart so lately tendered to me? Oh,no! He cannot. 
And should he, would such a heart make her happy ? 
No, no; if he now turns to her he never loved either of 
us ; he is incapable of loving. But he will not do it. I 
have disgraced myself and her, and he will leave us in 
disgust. Leave us’ Oh! how desolate we should be 
without him; I hope he will stay, if it be for Hannah’s 
sake alone.” 
“Give me joy, Francisca,” cried Piersol, when they 
met at dinner, “dear Hannah has consented to make 
you my dear and only sister.” The announcement 
came like a drop of ice to her heart, thrilling it to 
keen agony, but as itémelted down over her bosom it 
quenched forever the love she had heretofore borne him. 
She remembered Hannah’s suspicion, and that her eyes 
were upon her, and with a strong effort smothered her 
emotions, and smilingly wished them all joy. But she 
felt a distrust of the love which could be so versatile, so 
easily transferred from one object to another; and with 


future happiness. 
A few days passed blissfully away to the affianced, 
and then Piersol announced his intention of going to 
the city a few weeks, to apprise his friends of his 
engagement, and prepare for the reception of his bride 
in her own magnificent mansion. Francisca grew pale 
at the annéuncement, and she looked mournfully at 
Hannah, but her trusting heart beamed eloquently from 
her tearful eyes, and Francisca hoped that all might end 
well. 
“You will not let Hannah forget me when I am 
away, will you, sis?” said Piersol to Francisca. 
_ We shall remember you only too long and too 
fondly,” she replied, “for I much fear that in the city, 
with its glittering society, you will lose all remiem- 
brance of the fairies of Willow Dell.” 

«“ You wrong me, indeed, Francisca,” he said. “I have 
been familiar with the tinsel of wealth and fashion, and 
amid its most dazzling splendor my heart found empti- 
ness, and a restless longing for some form of real that 
is natural loveliness. If I had remained in the circles 
of fashion forever I could never have loved ; here in this 
Eden of nature I have found that for which my soul 
thirsted; here I have found woman in her true cha- 
racter, pure, tender and true; and my heart has en- 
shrined the treasure for which it so ardently panted. 
T love, and I love forever. Therefore do not doubt me, 
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but cherish my memory in faith and truth until I come 
again. 

“TI do not, I cannot doubt you,” cried Hannah, “I 
will mete your love by my own heart’s measure, and 
be happy even when you are away.” 

“ Bless you, my own, my pure hearted; your faith in 
my fidelity is the best pledge of your own to me.” 
And thus the time passed until the day appointed for 
the parting. When the time for the farewell drew 
near, Hannah’s fortitude utterly forsook her. 

Trembling, fainting, she hung upon his arm; con- 
juring him in broken’ words to be careful of his health, 
and to return as soon as possible. “TI will, I will,” he 
answered, and his anguish at parting seemed lost in the 
triumph of finding himself so devotedly loved by such 
a guileless and tender heart. Francisca looked on them 
with troubled eyes and pale cheeks, while her bosom 
was cold with scrrowful forebodings. 

“ Farewell,” he said, as he mounted his steed, “the 
snow-drop shall be to you my harbinger, and the song 
of the first blue bird shall recall me to the paradise of 
Willow Dell.” He rode gaily away until at the point 
of the hill, where the traveller lost sight of the valley. 
Here he paused and turned. Hannah stood on a little 
eminence in front of the dwelling, her bright curls waving 
round.her pearly face and shoulders, her arms extended 


| toward him, and her robes gleaming in the morning sun- 
that distrust came painful fears for her sister’s peace and | 


shine like the streaming splendor of a morning cloud. 
A step behind her, leaning against the trunk of a giant 
elm, that in summer shaded that beautiful knoll, stood 
Francisca, her arms folded over her bosom, and her 
attitude declaring that her eyes were fixed upon the 
earth. 

“ How beautiful,” he cried, “ that picture of exquisite 
loveliness will glow upon my heart forever.” 

And he was gone—Francisca supported her sobbing 
sister into the house, and used every art to fill her 
bosom with an assuranee which she herself felt not. 

Slowly and heavily passed the days in Willow Dell, 
although every week brought a letter from Piersol, until 
the fourth week, which passed, and laid no balm leaf on 
Hannah’s bleeding heart. The fifth week brought a 
brief missive, speaking of urgent business, and absence 
from the city. The sixth and seventh weeks passed 
silently. 

“TI much fear, sister, that our guest of last summer is 
going to prove himself a summer friend,” said Francisca, 
breaking a long silence one bright winter evening. 

“He will be like the summer birds, he will return 
with the spring,” replied Hannah in a sprightly tone, 
but the words ended in a long, deep sigh; and when 
the eighth, ninth and tenth weeks brought no tidings, 
her uneasiness amounted to agony. Her eye grew 
heavy, her face livid, and her step unsteady and slow. 
Francisca saw and felt that she should be alone in the 
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home of her childhood if matters continued thus, and 
busily did she revolve all kinds of expedients, in the 
hope of being able to solve the mystery of Piersol’s 
silence. 

And where was he? How was he passing the time 
which lay so heavily over the sweet dwellers in Willow 
Dell. Come to Mrs. Barret’s ball, a bride’s ball, the 
beautiful bride of one of the richest men in the city. 
Here are displayed silks, velvets, laces, cashmeres, 
feathers, flowers and jewels, the aggregate cost of which 
would have made the hearts of all the poor widows in 
the state sing for joy; and here was mirth and music ; 
luxury and profusion; worship and adulation, smiles, 
and exceeding beauty. 

“Name for me that superb couple just under the 
chandelier,” said a youth with foreign garb and accent, 
to a jauntily dressed widow of thirty, who lavished on 
him exclusive attentions. 

“Mr. Piersol, a millionaire of our city, and Miss 
Lemar, a Southern belle,” was the reply. 

“Does her wealth warrant the style in which she 
dresses?” he inquired. 

“TI only know by report,” replied the widow, “which 
makes her uncontrolled mistress of immense wealth. Is 
she not beautiful ?” 

“Dazzlingly so,” the youth answered, “in that glit- 
tering costume; but I think that in peasant garb and 
employed in domestic avocations, she would be a very 
ordinary woman.” 

“So would most of our belles and beauties,” cried the 
' widow, “a goldfinch in sparrow’s feathers would be a 
very ordinary sparrow.” 

“Miss Lemar’s magnificent plumage become her ex-. 
ceedingly,” said the youth, “she has such a haughty, 
or if you please, aristocratic air. But are they an 
affianced couple?” 

“ Not exactly,” simpered the widow, “but he is uni- 
versally considered a favored suitor. He has been Miss 
Lemar’s shadow ever since her first appearance amongst 
us, which is now about six weeks. By the way he is 
an eccentric fellow. He disappeared last June, and was 
absent until November, and no one can discover where 
he secreted himself. But he was welcomed on his 
return as we hail the sun after a north-east storm; and 
he seems determined to make up for his exile, by enjoy- 
ing society and all its approved, amusements with a 
double zest. 

“« Who is the Italian youth who wasso highly favored 
by Mrs. Green last evening?” inquired Miss Lemar of 
Piersol, when he paid his visit the morning after the 
ball. 

“I do not know, he is quite a stranger,” was the 
reply. 

“Ts he not a bijou of a man, a perfect paragon?” 

“He is extremely handsome. I think I have seen 


him somewhere in past years. Perhaps’he is my evil 
genius.” 

“Oh!” there is no evil in him,” cried the lady, with- 
out noticing the peculiar look and tone which accom- 
panied the remark. “I should sooner deem him an 
angel. And then he is from Italy, the country of 
glorious creations. I could swear it, for he speaks the 
language as only a native can speak it, and then his 
English is not perfect. His presence at Mrs. Barret’s 
was sufficient guarantee of his respectability. I declare 
I never before was so much interested in a stranger. I 
wish I knew his name. You can get it from Mrs. 
Barret, do oblige me by making the inquiry.” 

Peirsol listened with livid cheek, and jealousy for the 
first time awoke in his bosom. 

The name of the Italian proved to be Alonzo Di 
Torna: Miss Lemar obtained an introduction, and Mr. 
Piersol forgot his jealousy. And was Willow Dell and 
its gentle inhabitants utterly forgotten? No—but he 
remembered his summer sojourn as a blissful dream of 
ideal love and beauty. He had been happy in that 
visionary place, apart from ambition, emulation, noise 
or fashion ; but now he was in the world, enthralled by 
its glittering chains, and striving along its turbid current 
to catch the brightest bubble on the surface. He thought 
of Hannah as of a creature of another sphere, a pure 
spirit, and he wondered that he could ever have thought 
of wedding such an one. He felt remorse as he thought 
how she sat in her lonely home, mourning that no letter 
came to say that he still loved her; but he ever turned 
impatiently from the reproaches of his conscience, and 
banished the idea of her sorrowing Joveliness. His 
present idol was a haughty, heartless and capricious 
coquette, yet she held him ‘firmly in her toils, and he 
swore that he never loved until he looked into her clear 
grey eyes. On his knees he had twice besought her to 
give her hand where she had acknowledged that her 
heart was captive, but she had put him off with a 
laughing answer that his hour was not yet come, and 
he waited like a suppliant at Delphi the response of 
the oracle. Days passed, and it came not, he grew 
peevish and miserable ; for apart from the passion which 
he said was consuming him, he felt his reputation at 
stake, for he had vowed to win Miss Lemar, and wear her 
in the face of all competitors. Spring was approaching, 
and the soft pleading eyes of Hannah seemed to be fixed 
upon him night and day, so frequently did she meet 
him in the dream-land that the visions haunted him 
constantly by day. Every azure eye, every sunny curl, 
every changing cheek repeated her name. 

As he sat one bright morning at the window of Miss 
| Lemar’s dressing-room, a little girl, whose first appear- 
| ance brought Hannah vividly before him, came*timidly 
| up and presented him a bunch of -snow-drops tied with 
_ a ribbon, on which was written, “they are blooming in 
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Willow Dell.” He turned to question the child, but 
she was gone. 

«Tis a strange coincidence,” he muttered. 

« What?” inquired Miss Lemar. 

«“ That this child should have given me these flowers,” 
he stammered in great perturbation. 

“But in what consists the coincidence ?” she persisted, 
“did the child give you snow-drops before to-day ?” 

“No, but another gave me snow-drops.” 

“Not a child, I presume,” she said mischievously, 
“but some friend of other days. Now Mr. Piersol do 
be communicative, and tell me of the bright beings you 
have loved, for no man of your age can speak of his first 
love in the present tense. Was she a glittering creature 
with eyes of sunny Italy, or a golden haired maiden, 
with changifig cheek and eyes like the blue sky trem- 
bling through a snowy cloud?” And she seemed mali- 
ciously to enjoy his evident distress. Then in a more 
serious tone she continued, “‘permit me to remark, sir, 
‘that I believe we have both been somewhat mistaken in 
our estimate of the regard we have felt for each other. 





For my part I now perceive that I never loved you, and 
T hope that you have made the same discovery with | 
regard to me.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what do you mean?” cried | 
Piersol, with an expression of deep agony. “Who | 
has supplanted me !—who has robbed me of my soul’s 
treasure ?” 

“No one has supplanted or robbed you feloniously. 
But since the first time I saw Di Torna, I have felt for him’ 
emotions new and undefinable, and they must be love.” 

“ By all the God’s, at once I will be revenged on 
him,” cried our hero madly. 

“Oh! he is innocent. He has not wronged you at 
all,” she answered. “He has never spoken to me of 
love, but there is ever such an expression of hopeless 
sorrow in his eyes as they rest on me, and such light- 
ning flashes as they turn to you, that I can read his 
soul. My affection for him may be hopeless, but I 
cannot wed you with his image in my heart.” 

«T will spoil his image if there be might in my arm 
cried Piersol, and rushed from the house. 

The next morning, having passed a sleepless night of 
regret, remorse and keen bitterness, he threw open his 
window, and gave his burning brow and bosom to the 
bracing breeze. Soon a blue bird came gracefully float- 
ing toward him, and alighting on the balustrade of the 
piazza before his window, poured forth his mellow 
song, while at every cadence a lute like voice repeated 
« Willow Dell, Willow Dell.” He was surprised, and 
when he could no where discover the musician, he gave 
way to a superstitious feeling of supernatural agency ; 
and the impression was confirmed, when, as the bird 
flitted away, the voice continued, “ the first song of the 
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blue bird: it calls to Willow Dell.” 
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“She is dead!” he cried, “ Hannah! oh ! gentle dove, 
forgive!” And he bowed his face oh the window seat 
and wept. “Oh! that I had never met this cold-hearted 
Miss Lemar,” he cried at length; “and yet she is not 
in the fault. ’T'is my own vain and ambitious heart. 
If I could now recall the last three months I could be 
happy; but now I cannot meet Hannah if she be yet 
alive ; I cannot excuse my neglect, and to confess would 
be to kill her. I will go forth a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, and seek to forget myself. But if I go the 
Italian will triumph. I hate him, although I no longer 
love Miss Lemar. I will be revenged on him before I 
depart. Oh! that I had died in Willow Dell, for my 
soul is on fire. With all that man could desire for hap- 
piness, I am utterly wretched.” And thus he passed 
the day, and the succeeding night was to him one of 
blackness and misery. The next day he was arrested 
on a charge of murder. His mind so long laboring 
under feverish excitement, now seemed to give way 
utterly. Pale as marble, and apparently paralyzed, he 
was borne to the Mayor’s office to undergo an exami- 
nation. As he was carried in, the first object that met 
his eyes was Miss Lemar, covered with a long black 
veil. He started back as from a hideous apparition, 
and the blood sprang from his mouth and nostrils. An 
immediate conviction of his guilt fixed itself in the 
minds of the bystanders: and it is possible that the phy- 
sicians were doubly zealous in exhibiting their styptics, 
lest justice should be robbed of her prey. Miss Lemar 
gave in evidence his threats against the Italian Alonzo 
Di Torna, who, it appeared, had not been seen since the 
second evening after they were uttered, when he took 
leave of a party about eleven in the evening, a party in 
which Mr. Piersol did not participate, although he was 
amongst the invited guests. , Other witnesses deposed 
that near midnight of that night, wild and agonizing 
screams were heard in a sequestered spot through which 
Di Torna must pass in returning to his hotel. On ex- 
amination, the spot from whence the cries proceeded, 
(being a green lane, bordered'on one side by a close 
thicket,) was found trampled, as if by men in a violent 
struggle, and marked with blood, as if it had flowed pro- 
fusely, and from that place to the river could be traced 
a continuous stream of blood. The people at Piersol’s 
house were forced: to admit that he had behaved very 
strangely during the: last few days: and that his bed 
was not slept in on the night in question, or the one 
previous. His situation prevented his making any 
reply, and he was committed to prison to await the 
setting of the court, which was at hand. 

In his gloomy cell, where the heavy door was doubly 
locked, although he was unable to rise from his couch, 
where, excepting the jailor, none approached him but 
the physicians, and the nurse who seemed to shrink 
from touching the hand which had shed blood, he had 
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leisure for reflection. Where were all his friends that 
none came to comfort him? Where were they all that 
none came forward at his examination to speak in his 
favor ; or to proffer the bail that would have given him 
liberty to lie in his illness at his own house, and to die 
there if his time was come. “ Where,” he cried, “are 
ye all, flatterers, sycophants, dependents?’ Where are 
yeallnow? Oh! if I had one friend, a znother, a sister 
who would believe me innocent, and speak to me words 
of love and hope! But I am an orphan and alone; now 
I feel what it is to be so. Sweet orphans of Willow 
Dell! Oh! if ye but knew to what I am reduced, your 
tender hearts would pity and forgive, for ye are more 
than angels, ye are pure and noble women. Not 
hyenas like that unfeminine persecutor, whose disap- 
pointed passion will pursue me to the death. Cursed, 
cursed pride! it has utterly undone me. I feared the 
sneers and taunts of those heartless companions who 
have all forsaken me in my hour of adversity; I broke 
the sweetest bonds of love, the holiest promises, the 
purest hearts; and this is my just reward. Oh! God 
have mercy! I can look to none but thee.” ‘Thus he 
lamented, but none listened or pitied. 

The news of his crime and committal spread over the 
great city, as the undulations when a stone is cast into 
a pond, spread and widen to the shore. Great was the 
excitement; the universal voice was pity for the poor 
stranger, and indignation against the assassin. Although 
some few declared that they believed Piersol innocent, 
they feared to hazard their reputation by going to con- 
sole him with their countenance or counsel, and his 
illness prevented his taking any measures in alleviation 
of his condition; only his known wealth secured for 
him every comfort which his condition suffered him to 
possess. But he heeded not in what manner he was 
attended, for his soul was busy within itself. He saw 
that he had lived all his life in vain. He had sought 
only the honor and envy of his fellow men, and now 
he reaped as his reward their contempt or pity. A 





cowardly dread of the world’s ridicule, and a childish | 
ewulation to win the toy for which so many were | 
striving, had brought upon him all his calamities. 
Every train of thought conducted him to the one | 
hallowed spot, every vision of his fitful slumbers came | 
in the one fair form. Hannah and her fair abode were 
ever before him. Oh! how he longed for liberty to fly | 
to her, and on his knees implore her pardon, and die. 
He had lain immured thus several days, when he | 
received letters from his most intimate friends, offering 
to assist him in endeavoring to get bail. To these | 
epistles he*made no replies, although he actually shed | 
tears for the cold-hearted hypocrisy of their authors. | 
The time of his trial drew on. He had been engaged 
with his counsel until late at night, and weary and 
agitated, threw himself on his bed. He slept and — 
Vor. III.—19 
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dreamed. The whole drama of his life was acted 
over, and now he was acquitted of the horrid charge 
of murder, and flew to Willow Dell. The blue birds 
were every where greéting the pure snow-drops, and 
every object wore a smile until he arrived at the valley. 
There all was desolation. He approached the spot 
where he last saw the gentle sisters; under the elm 
was a bed all white as a snow-drift, and on it lay a 
form so veiled that he could not discern its features, 
but the contour, the hand, and one bright curl that had 
escaped the muffler, declared it to be Hannah. He 
gazed long, and then touched the hand. It was cold as 
marble, but on the finger was his mother’s wedding ring, 
which he had given her, and over her veiled brow lay a 
oridal wreath. The keenness of his agony was diverted 
by the sudden approach of the young Italian, Di Torna, 
who said to him, “ Piersol you are dead to the world, 
there is your bride, take her and be happy,” and imme- 
diately the scene changed; he was in a paradise of bloom 
and beauty; Hannah was before him, full of life and 
beauty, and Francisca @dvancing joyously, bade him 
lead his bride to the altar. ‘The excess ‘of his rapture 
awoke him, “it needs no Daniel,” he said, “to interpret 
my dream, she is dead, and Di Torna will. send me, to 
her. I would freely die, but oh, the gallows, the terrible 
word murderer !” 

The trial commenced. The evidence on which he had 
been committed was repeated, and corroborated by many 
additional circumstances, and his domestics were obliged 
to admit that on the night in question he went out about 
eleven, and came in between one and two, Such strong 
circumstantial testimeny almost amounted to positive 
evidence of guilt. Piersol felt his hopes die one by one, 
and his heart grow cold and still. The evidence was 
closed, the jury seemed satisfied, and the judge arose. 
There was a movement at the door, the judge spoke 
not, a general murmur ran through the room, bending 
the heads of the multitude there assembled, as the 
breeze agitates the serried rows of the corn field. The 
prisoner only moved not, but sat with bowed head 
awaiting the next step toward his condemnation; when 


| a voice, at the first sound of which, his blood leaped like 


a mountain stream when it suddenly bursts its barrier of 
ice, proclaimed close beside him, 

“The prisoner is innocent! I am Di Torna! I left 
your city as I came, in silence and alone; but as soon 


| as T heard of Mr. Piersol’s jeopardy I hastened my 


return. Sorry am I that he has been such a sufferer 
on my account.” He was interrupted by a wild tremu- 
lous ery, and the acquitted man sank down nerveless 
upon the floor. He awoke in his sleeping room in his 
own house, attended by his physicians and rejoicitg 
domestics, while Di Torna leaned pensively against 
the foot-post of the bed. He fixed his eyes upon the 
downcast face, and a thrill like the shadow of a blissful 
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dream* stirred the chords. of memory, but awoke no 
echo, 

“Surely,” he murmured, “I have known you in 
happier days, perchance in your own fair land.” 

“We have met before,” replied Di Torna; “rest 
now and I will tell you all this evening. But first, 
I never sought to rival you with Miss Lemar; the 
advances she made me were ever hateful to me.” 

“ And her name is most hateful to me,” cried Pier- 
sol; “may I never hear it more. Strange that my 
fancy could have been fascinated by such a tigeress.” 

Di Torna smiled. 

“Are you sure,” he said, “that you love her no 
longer?” 
~ “I am sure that I never loved her,” he cried; “I 
never loved but one, and she is Jost forever.” The 
Italian grew’ pale, and rising left the room. 

“If my mind was clear,” said Piersol mentally, “I 
should know this Italian. I am bewildered as I look 
upon his face. All the memories that hover round it 
are of love and woman. Qould I have forgotten a 
maid of Italy, whose interest in me has led her to seek 
me thus?” And all day long he taxed his memory in 
vain, he could not solve his doubts. Evening came, 
and the object of his speculations came also. Di Torna 
in female attire, blushing and trembling, approached his 
pillow. 

“Do you know me now ’” enquired a voice that made 
his heart tremble. 

“Forgive me, lady,” he said, “I have forgotten.” She 
approached the basin and washed her face, drew off her 
crisp bronzing, and let the raven curls fall over her 
shoulders, then turned once more toward him. 

“ Francisca Southmayed !” he cried, “is it possible? 
Oh! tell me every thing, Francisca, for I am wholly 
overcome.” The burning flush faded from her cheek, 
she sat down near the bedside and commenced. 

“ Not, to save my own life, Piersol, would I have 
followed you to this vile city in this hateful disguise. 
It was for the sake of my only friend and sister. When 
your letters came no more to Willow Dell, she grew sad 
and pale and silent. She complained not, but I saw 


~~ 


» her fade from day to day, and many a cold, clear even- 


ing did I lead her in from the knoll of the old elm. She 
hardly tasted food by day, and all night long she sighed 
and wept. I saw that she would die; what could I do? 
I resolved to follow you, reclaim you if possible; if not 
I will not say what fearful intent my heart harbored. 
You know how I found you, and I soon read the cha- 


: racter of her whose eclat you worshipped. She courted 


me from our first meeting, and at last sent me a tender 


' pillet-doux, confessing her ardent love, revealing your 
_ jealousy, and repeating your passionate threats. I did 


not wish to die, and so returned to Willow Dell. You 
will forgive the little artifices with which I sought to 
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remind you of your broken vow. The news of your 
arrest soon followed me, but I thought you ought to 
suffer awhile ; besides my heart was full of the affliction 
which there awaited me. Be calm, she was not dead, 
but her reason was fearfully disordered. She fancied 
that I had rivalled her and fled to you; this was more 
than she could bear. Oh! Piersol, if you could look 
upon her, wrecked and blighted as she is; if you could 
see my heart, seared in all its young affections and 
sympathies; if you could go to Willow Dell and wit- 
ness the desolation that pervades that once Eden-like 
valley; then you might estimate the wickedness of 
trifling with the love of a pure young heart.” 

“Spare me,” cried Piersol, “my punishment is 
already greater than I can bear. We will leave this 
hollow hearted city before my false friends come to in- 
sult me with their hypocritical congratulations. Han- 
nah will recover under the ministrations of our love, 
and we will all be happy. Doubt me not Francisca, I 
have not been chastened in vain. I trust I shall lead 
the residue of my life in accordance with the pure pre- 
cepts of the gospel of peace.” 

“I thank our God for such blessed tidings,” cried 
Francisca. ‘Come with me to Willow Dell, I trust 
indeed our loved one will recover, but you need not 
make a full confession to her at first; her exquisite 
sense of honor might revolt against her heart. Heaven 
restore her to herself and us.” 

«“ Amen,” cried Piersol fervently. 

Reader, if you ever get within twenty miles of Willow 
Dell you will hear on every tongue the praises of the Pier- 
sols. They will tell you of the worth, honor and gene- 
rosity of Mr. Piersol; the piety, gentleness and charity 
of his wife; epilogued ever with the beauty and good- 
ness of their angelic sister. And if you please to visit 
them at their stately mansion, you will find Mr. Piersol 
a hale, portly man, deep read in the sciences, superin- 
tending his own affairs, and diffusing happiness and 
plenty around him. And when you see Mrs. Piersol, 
surrounded by her lovely and well trained children, you 
will find it hard to look upon her intellectual face and 
believe that she ever knew sorrow. But Francisca, in 
her exceeding beauty and sweetness, is to that household 
like the rose to summer, its crowning excellence. Her 
sister knows the whole history of her heart, and blesses 
her daily. Would you know the secret of the happiness 
which they enjoy and diffuse? They lived to God. 
Performing, of course, every duty toward their fellow 
creatures in the overflowing of love, and spirit of meek- 
ness and forbearance. The sorrows that taught them 
the vanity of things below, pointed them to the world 
where happiness is immortal. And the balm that grows 
in that blessed country, moved by the breath of pure 
devotion, sheds on the dwellers of Willow Dell ever the 
holy dew of Peace. 
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MERRY MAY. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Merry is the spring time 
In the month of May, 
When the robin warbles 
Singing on the spray ; 
When the laughing rivers 
Full of childish fun 
Play along the meadows, 
Sparkling in the sun ; 
When the scent of blossoms 
Fitful comes and goes, 
As the tide at midnight 
Silent ebbs and flows; 
When the grass is springing 
Greenly by the rill, 
While in naked browgness 
Stands the northe ill; 
When the early flowers 
Smile upon the day 
From their sheltered corners— 
Oh! the merry May. 


Merry is the spring time 
In the month of May, 
When the winds and woodlands 
All are out at play; 
When the lilac blushes 
On the azure sky ; 
When along the hedge-rows 
Tender violets lie; 
When the lake is glassy 
A stars are seen, 
From its bosom shining 
With a mystic sheen ; 
When the new leaves rustle 
Nightly in the breeze, 
With a far off murmur 
As the sound of seas; 
And from hill and meadow, 
Wood and flowers gay 
Comes a full rejoicing— 
Oh! the merry May. 





SONG. 


My soul was like a captive chained 
For years shut up in night, 

Until thine eyes beamed on its gloom 
And flooded it with light. 


Long lost from heaven I had forgot 
The lays the angels plain, 

But when thy spirit gushed in song 
The strains came back again. 


If angels walk the earth unseen 
*T is but to blinded eyes, 
My soul hath known thee from the first 
As coming from the skies. A. ALT. 
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THE FAVORITE. 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


“Covstx Amy,I have brought you a present,” said 
Harry Kean to his beautiful relative, as he entered the 


| drawing-room. 


«“ AhW’ said Amy, starting from the sofa where she 
had been reclining, with one of. the prettiest feet imagi- 
nable peeping from beneath her dress, “what is it? Do 
let me see it at once, for I am dying with impatience.” 

«“ Come out on the terrace then.” 

Amy tossed her book on the sofa, and almost ran to 
the terrace, where the first object that presented itself 
was a magnificent peacock, standing on the stone balus+ 
trade, displaying-his variegated and splendid plumage, 
glittering in the rays of the morning sun, “* 

“ Beautiful—beautiful,” was all that Amy, for awhile, 

could say; and she contemplated the majestic bird as he 
moved proudly to and fro, as if conscious of bis claims 
to admiration. “Oh! cousin Harry, what a magnificent 
gift.” : 
“I am glad you admire it. He is the finest bird 
of his kind I ever saw, indeed none less than such 
would have been a fitting gift to my sweet cousin 
Amy.” 

Harry and Amy, though cousins, were not lovers, as 
it has become of late the fashion among story-tellers to 
make such relatives, For our part we do not see why 
cousins should love sooner than strangers, and we can 
imagine many reasons why they should love jess readily. 
But this is not our story. Harry and Amy had been 
together from childhood, and there was nothing Amy 
desired which Harry would not procure for her. But 
the gift of the peacock was a thought of his own, and, 
to confess the truth, was made for selfish purposes, 
Harry had an end to gain by it, and, therefore, when 
Amy, after having exhausted her terms of admiration 
on the bird, bethought herself to ask why Harry had 
hit on such a present, so different from any he had 
hitherto given her, he answered it was a whim of his 
own, for he was scarcely willing to confess the true 
reason. 

But there was a reason nevertheless. Harry’s most 
intimate friend at college was the very person to suit 
cousin Amy, and cousin Amy was the Very person to 
suit Ernest Lefevre. So, at least, thought Harry, and he 
had mentally resolved to bring about a match between 
his pretty cousin and his classmate. But there was one 
thing in the way. Ernest was excessively romantic, 
indeed peculiar in this respect, since he carried his no- 
tions of the sex to a point approaching monomania. 
He regarded a lady much as she was regarded by the 
knights of chivalry, and had never loved, because, as he 
said, all the womcn he met were too matter of fact. He 





_» where the road wound up into the plein above, the 


have’ been so repugnant to her nature, that she would 
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wished weet | in real life*some one like the fabulous 
o> sad of the old rémances. Harry was the very 
reverse of this, and often rallied Ernest on his foible. 
But it was to no purpose. Like most young men after | 
an argument, each remained of his own opinion ; Harry 
always contended that Ernest would never find such a 
woman as he looked for; while Ernest replied that, he 
sought for an exalted, though not an impossible cha- | 
racter. In the course of these discussions, however, 
Harry informed himself so completely of Ernest’s pecu- 
liar opinions, that he resolved to play off a little strata- 
gem on his. friend, to see whether he could not bring 
Ernest to love cousin Amy, and thus fulfil a long 
cherished wish of his heart. 

» Into this secret, however, it would not do to let 
cousin Amy, since, though a gay, wilful girl, she was 
sensitively Modest. Besides she had a full share of 
romance herself, and the idea that cousin Harry was 
planning a match between her and his friend would 








have taken a dislike instantly to Ernest. Harry knew 
this, and, therefore, kept his own secret. He did not 
tell Amy that he bought her the ‘peacock because he 
knew that this bird was a favorite with Ernest, and 
eénnected in his mind with the idea of queenliness. 
But he resolved, nevertheless, to try what effect a 
sudden sight of his beautiful cousin, surrounded with | 
all the accompaniments which would give her a ro- 
mantic air in Ernest’s eye,,would have on his friend. 
Harry knew enough of Amy to know that for a few 
days her whole attention would be bestowed on her 
new gift, and he had little fear, therefore, of succeeding 
in his stratagem. 

On a beautiful morning accordingly, a few days after 
the peacock had made its appearance at Elmore Hall, 
Harry proposed to Ernest to ride out into the country 
with him, for both were practising a profession in the 
same ci The two companions were soon mounted, 
and Harry led the way toward his cousin’s residence. 
Ignorant even of the fact that Harry had a relative 
living so near the city, Ernest followed unsuspectingly. 
After a ride of a few miles Harry turned into a romantic 
bye-road, where rocks, rising on either band and clothed 
with trees, gave a highly picturesque effect to the spot. 
A stream wound through the narrow valley, and here 
and there, through the foliage on the hills, peeped out 
white cottages and mansions. Ernest had never visited 
the place before, and was in raptures, which were in- 
ereased, when, on reaching the end of the little valley, 


young men came in sight of a stately old mansion, 
embowered in ancient elms, and surrounded with ter- 
races, with stone balustrades and vases. Ernest drew 
in his rein involuntarily. : 

« What a lordly mansion!” he said, “now give us a 
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| rently just cast down. 


dame of high degree, and even my dream would be 
realized, you must admit, Harry.” 

“ And here she is, as if in answer to your wish,” said 
Harry, beckoning his companion forward, where an 
opening through the trees disclosed a terrace, hitherto 
unseen, behind the mansion. Ernest obeyed his friend, 


| and stood spell-bound by the picture he beheld. 


The terrace was scarcely thirty yards distant, but so 
shut in by a high hedge and by trees, as to bé privacy 
itself: and such its occupant seemed to consider it by 
her present avocation. She was a very beautiful girl, 
who, with all the rounded outlines of womanhood, 
retained the freshness and fairness of youth. Even at 
that distance Ernest could see the rich color of her 
transparent cheek, and mark the whiteness of her swan- 
like shoulders. Her hair was golden in hue, the very 
color which was Ernesf’s favorite. Her style of dress 
was singularly wane affect his imagination, already 
excited, by the aristocratic air of the mansion and its 
grounds. She wore a velvet boddice, with a white 
satin skirt, and her sleeves were trimmed at the wrist 
and shoulder with ermine, all in a bye-gone and stately 
fashion exactly fitted to the grand old mansion of which 
she was evidently an inhabitant. She was sitting, fond- 
ling a peacock, who, with his glorious plumage half dis- 
played, proudly allowed her to fasten him to her girdle 
by a golden cord. A globe of gold fish, whose scales 
glittered in the sun, was one side of the lady, while on 
the other lay the musical instruments she had appa- 
Behind stretched a varied 
prospect of fields, hills and woodlaiil, increasing the 
imposing air of the scene in the foreground. 

“ Beautiful. «Why, Harry, here is the realization of 
my dreams. I would give worlds to know that lady.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Harry, “she will overhear you, 
“see she rises,startled, and looks around. She has seen 
us, and vanishes through that window opening on the 
terrace.” 

“Tt was all my own imprudence,” said Ernest, bit- 
terly, “had. Ispoken less loudly, she might not have 
become aware, for some time, of our vicinity. I could 
wait here all day to catch another glimpse of her.” 

“That would hardly do,” said Harry laughing, “for 


| we should be regarded as house-breakers on the look- 


out.” But it was not without difficulty that he drew 
his friend from the spot, and during the remainder of 
the ride Ernest could talk of nothing but the fair 
stranger. : 

Harry suffered several days to pass, during which he 
knew Ernest to take more than one solitary ride, and 
suspecting the course his friend went, smiled at the 
growing success of his plot. Everything had gone so 
much better than even he had hoped, on the day of 
their ride, that he felt unwilling to take another step 
unless he was sure beforehand that it would prove as 
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favorable. He, therefore, for the present, suffered the 
affair to take its course, assured that the greater the 
mystery in which the beautiful stranger continued to 
be involved, the warmer would Ernest’spassion become. 
And Harry knew that Ernest could not possibly discover 
his own relationship to the lady, while he would pro- 
bably remain ignorant of everything but her name. At 
last Ernest alluded to the subject. 

“ Will you ride with me, this afternoon, Harry ?” he 
said, “my brain is full of that queenly stranger, and I 
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. am bent on getting acquainted with her, even if T have 


to be thrown off my horse by her gate at the expense of 
a broken arm. Did she not look like a princess when 
she was fondling that royal bird ?” 

Harry could scarcely avoid a smile, but he assented 
to his friend’s proposition, and they rode out together. 

When they had reached the entrance to the valley 
Harry said, p 

“ Acknowledge, now, Ernest, that you are in love: in 
love after your protestations that no lady ever could win 
your heart. Plead guilty, but don"t couple'the plea with 
the assertion that the age of romance has returned.” 

«“ But I shall,” retorted Ernest. “That I am in love I 
am proud to confess; but it is witha lady unlike the 
common herd. Ihave found my ideal.” 

“But suppose while you have been finding this 
ideal,” said Harry laughingly, “I have been meeting 
the lady. In short, that while you have been dreaming, 
I have gone to work in my usual matter of fact way.” 

Ernest started, and reined in his horse. 

“Do you mean to say you have mad@ the lady’s 
acquaintance? How did you get a presentation ?” 

“Never mind how I got my introduction. I know 
her, and that is more than you do, So you see the 
difference between romancing and going to work in 
earnest. But now, if you will calm your transports, 
I'll take you to Ellmore Hall; for I yield the course to 
you. This I will say, however: the lady is worthy of 
even your love.” 


Cousin Amy sustained her character to admiration, | 


though ignorant of the part she was expected to play. 
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his classmate, and now the consciopsness of being loved, 
and the really estimable qualities of Ernest, soon pro- 
duced the effect for which Harry had wished. It was 
not long before Amy and Ernest were mutually as 
much in love with each other as it was possible for two 
persons to be. 

“What think you.of Ernest now?” archly said 
Harry to his fair cousin one evening, “do you admire 
him as much as I used playfully to say you would ?” 

“Pshaw!” said Amy, blushing nevertheless, “how 
you love to tease me. You know, Harry, I must treat 
your friend well.” 

“ My friend,” retorted Harry mischievously, “my . 
friend, only, Amy. Who is it that Ernest tells mé is, 
to be married next month ?” , 

“Oh! you—” but Amy concluded to cover her face 
with her hands, and run into the house. 

And a month afterward she and Ernest were married. 
Nor have we learned that they have spent an unhappy 
But we are credibly informed that Ernest 


| is far less romantié than he once was, though both he 





Harry, however, had taken the precaution the evening | 


fore to announce his intention of introducing Ernest, 
f the same time requesting that his friend should be 
e 


pt in ignorance of the relationship between Amy and | 


himself. Amy complied accordingly, though she won- 
dered at.the strange request. 

With his prepossessions in favor of cousin Amy, 
Ernest found no difficulty in believing her all that he 
had imagined before he became acquainted with her; 
for fancy universally clothes the beloved object in those 
colors which we wish her to possess. The admiration 
of Ernest was not long a secret from Amy, since he 
evinced it in every word and look. She had been pre- 
pared, by her cousin’s eulogiums, to look favorably on 


» 


| 
| 


and Amy still pass for the most romantic couple in 
their circle of acquaintance. Harry subsequently told 
his friend that Amy was his cousin, but said nothing of 
his little stratagem, and Ernest took the affair in excel- 
lent part. The~peacock may be seen any day strutting 
on the terraces of Ellmore Hall, but we have forgot to 
ask whether he or Ernest is now bar Favonrre. 


TO 


BY EDWARD G. PORTER. 





Eacu sweet leaflet thou hast given 
Now lies colorless, and dead, 
As the sunset hues from heaven, 
All their lovely tints have fled ; . 
Yet, at noon, the skies will waken 
With the day god’s early ray, 
But the hues that have forsaken 
The pale leaflets—where be they? 


Morning’s breath may gofily o'er them 
On its gleamy wings delay, 
But its kiss cannot restore them 
One bright, freshly blushing ray ; 
Nor the noontide’s gush of power 
From their dreamings disenthral, 
Nor the dews of twilight’s hour 
One soft spirit-beam recall. 


Yet, the thought of thee shall wing them 
All the brightness of their birth, 
And the waves of memory bring them 
In their tints of beauty forth; 
The young, joyous spirit’s gleaming 
Oft shall bid their leaves unclose, 
Though breath, ray, nor dew-drops beaming 
F’er could break their indthea repose. 
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‘THE BEGGAR BOY. 
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The cold wind moaned along the street ; 
The keen, sharp frost come, bitingly, 
“To sting his small, uncoyered feet, 
As the poor beggar boy crept by. 


Tuer sat together—the widow and her boy—wretched, 
hungry and desolate. A few pine shavings had just sunk 
into a handful of black ashes on the broken hearth, and 
one lingering spark of fire darting like a tiny serpent 


through them, was all the promise of warmth afforded 


by that yawning and empty(ire-place. Yet the day was 
bitterly cold; the bleak wind gushed down the chimney, 
seattering the ashes over the floor with each chill blast. 
It*came through the crevices and pierced the ill-fitted 
windows, till the snow, which lay embanked against the 
glass, drifted through from the area and lay in ridges all 
around the sash. The boy had been crouching close 
to his mother, and, as the fire went out, she drew him 
nearer to her side, and strove to shelter him beneath the 
old shaw! which but scantily protected her own shoul- 
ders. The boy nestled to her bosom for a moment, but 
it -was-not to seek shelter from the cold. The poor 
woman’ felt his arms girding her waist with an affec- 
tionate clasp, and his warm lips were pressed to her 
cheek again and again, till the tears that stood half 
frozen there vanished beneath the loving caress. Alas, 
for the widow! save those young lips there was no 
warmth in the world for her! . 

“Mother, are you very hungry?” inquired the boy. 
The winter twilight filled the room or the pale, famished 
face of that poor woman had been answer enough. She 
turned away her bent and murmured, 

“ No—not very.” 

« ic A cried the boy, drawing back his head 
and | g in her face through the dim light, “if we 
could but get a shilling—one little shilling—I saw four 
pig’s feet lying close by the door at the grocery this 
morning: one of them was almost out on the pavement. 


- You don’t know how I tried to earn a shilling or six- 


pence, or only three cents, that I might bring one for 
your supper: but no one would give me work, and you 
told me not t6 beg.” - 

The poor mother burst into tears, and kissed the face 
lifted with such touching earnestness to hers. 

'“Your father little thought his son—his and mine, 
would ever have thoughts of begging,” she said mourn- 
fully. 

“But he did not know how hungry we should be,” 
said the lad meekly, while his eyes drooped beneath 
their thick lashes, and.a lovk of shame stole over his 
features, for he 

* 
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reproach, “He had not seen you esttialinde with cold 
in the dark here.” 

“Oh! if he could have foreseen it!” The poor 
woman rose to her feet as she spoke, and gathering 
the shawl about her, took an old quilted hood from her 
chair, and seemed preparing to go out. The lad turned 
his eyes anxiously on her. 

“May I go with you, mother?” he said, buttoning 
the scant jacket round his finely moulded person, and 
taking a leathern cap from the floor, he stood ready to 
go forth. 

“T will try again,” muttered the unfortunate woman; 
“yes, Joseph, we will go once more to Mrs. Henry’s. 
It is but ten cents, and she may have forgotten it; but 
even then it is nothing to her, everything to us; we will 
try, surely we cannot starve, boy, starve when food lies 
before us in such quantities.” As she spoke the woman 
lifted her finger and péinted to a baker’s shop across the 
way, where the windows were just lighted, and loaves 
of bread lay heaped on the counter beyond. 

This conversation had led the suffering pair into the 
street, and they walked forward facing the wind and the 
driving snow with desperate energy. 

“ Mother,” said the lad, as the two paused before the 
high granite steps of a proud dwelling in Broad street. 
« Will ten cents be enough to buy the pigs feet and fire 


to cook them ?” 


“Do not begin to think of it,” said the widow, “I 
have been here again and again, but could never see 
the lady: it may be so now: try and think of something 
beside food,*my boy,-for I have little hopes of any to- 


| night.” 


“TIT would think of something else if it were not for 
you, mother. I can do without eating a long time, but—” 

The widow quietiy wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and descending into the area of that princely dwelling, 
knocked at the door. The steps above sheltered her from 
the cutting wind, and she waited long and patiently. 

A pampered cook, who sat comforting her crimson 
face before the kitchen fire, heard the knock, and after a 
few minutes deliberation, arose to answer it, muttering 
sullenly at this call to perform duties out of her place, 


as she went through the lower hall. She opened the s 


door, a gust of wind came through and put out h 
lamp, but not till she had seen the poverty-strick 
creatures standing there. 

“ We have nothing for you,” she exclaimed, setting 
down the lamp, and using both ‘large -hands to force the 
door against the wind; “no cold victuals for beggars— 
such a night as this—you ought to know better than to 
come when the snow drifts into a gentleman’s hall in 
this way,” and taking up her lamp, the overfed cook 
made her way to the well heated kitchen range, and 
sat down to regale herself on the best part of a can- 
vass back duck which she had put away for her own 
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benefit between two stata with pana: sauce, before 
she sent up her master’s dinner. 

The widow turned to her son, his hand was clasped 
in hers, and the look of mute despair which lay upon 
his young face was fully revealed by a street lamp that 
stood close by ; she did not know that her own thin fea- 
tures were still more faded and ghastly. 

“What shall we do? She would not even hear what 
we had to say.” 

“Let us go to the front door,” said the boy; “ring 


- the bell, and ask for Mrs. Henry. You are a lady as 


> 


well as she is—” 

It was a bitter and sad smile which flitted across the 
trembling lips of the widow, 

“T was a lady,” she said, “a proud one—but not 
now, not under these garments, want and hunger crush 
our feelings so—come, boy, come. Why should we not 
go in at the front door?” The two passed hurriedly up 
from the area and stood upon the pavement. 

“ How warm it looks,” said the boy, pointing to the 
drawing-room ‘windows, where the light from a chan- 
delier came streaming, like a flood of wine, through the 
crimson curtains that fell in voluminous folds over them. 

The mother made no reply, but grasping his hand 
tighter, led him up the steps. She rang the bell boldly 
and with energy. Her eyes had been mocked with luxu- 
ries once familiar; she was starving, she and her first 
born, and felt wronged, as if the inmates of that house 
were insulting her destitution. 

It was indeed a scene of luxurious splendor !—that spa- 
cious drawing-room—beds of glowing anthracite flashed 
in grates of glittering steel and silver. The crystal pen- 
dants on the chandelier took a rainbow tinge from the 
wax lights that burned among them. Rare pictures 
hung in glittering frames on the walls; a soft, glowing 
light fell upon them, and swept all around on the Ack- 
mihster carpet, the silken ottomans, and tables of rich 
mosaic. There was but one person in the room—a 
young girl of magnificent beauty and queenly presence. 
A harp stood before her, and as she stooped to draw 
forth music from its strings, the muslin drapery which 
shaded her arms fell loosely ; her thick, black hair caught 
the light, and the color on her round cheek grew deep 
and rich as a warm sunset. What was it to her that 
the wind blew chill and sharp without? It could not 
penetrate the depths of those damask curtains, It 
touched not the cluster of tea roses, and that snow 
white japonica that stood on the sofa table, and shed a 
bland perfume over the couch of embroidered silk which 
the lady had just occupied; it touched not the rare prints 
and the last magazine, which lay half concealed beneath 
the crimson cushion. Her dress was that of summer, 
and like summer was the atmosphere of these beautiful 
rooms. Her hands wandered among the harp strings, and 
the color deepened in her cheek as the music which they | 





drew forth rose and swelled eulei ie ib as if the 
discord had startled her with a pleasant stfprise, she 
turned her head as the ringing of the door bell broke 
through the low notes which her harp was that instant 
whispering; her white arm rested motionless against the 
arras ; her lips were slightly parted, and the color on her 
cheek was like the crimson side of a peach. She longed 
to steal toward the door and listen if it was indeed Ais 
voice. ‘ : 

When the footman opened the door, saying that a 
woman and boy wished to speak with his mist¥gss, he 
could see the beating of her heart through the folds 
of pure muslin crossing her bosom, and thére was a 
meaning smile on his lip when he observed the look of 
annoyance and disappointment which settled on her — 
beautiful face. 

«“ Who are they, John; go ask what they want. Y, 
knew that I was engaged,” she said, impatiently ; “ I 
engaged, and mamma is out.” The man went back to 
the hall door, where the widow and her son stood shiver- 
ing in the cold night—he inquired their business sharply, 
for the wind, which swept through the opening, deranged 
his temper. 

“« We only wish to see Mrs. Henry for one moment,” 
said the poor woman, meekly. * 

“Mrs. Henry has gone out.” 

“The young lady, thé, can we see her!” 

“T tell you she is engaged—if you have any message 
speak out ; you cannot expect a gentleman to stand here 
all night,” replied the dignitary of locks and hinges. 

“ Will you be so kind as to tell Miss Henry that there 
was ten cents due on the linen I made for her—she 
could not make the exact change, and—” 

“A heavy business, that!” interrupted the footman, 
sneeringly, 

“T would not have travelled here to-night, but—” 

A young gentleman, who had alighted from a close 
carriage to the pavement, while they/were’ disputing, 
came hurriedly up the steps, and interrupted the widow 
in her humble appeal. She shrunk back, and allowed 
the visitor to pass, for now the door was flung wide 
open, and the footman obsequiously rendered his help 
to relieve the young man of his furred cloak. 

« Will you speak to Miss Henry—indeed, indeed, we 
shall suffer terribly, if she does not give us the money,” 
persisted the woman, placing her hand in desperation 
against the door, as the man came back to close it against 
them. He hesitated a moment, and then went to the 
drawing room door again, just in time to see the small 
hand of his mistress snatched from the clasping fingers 
of the young gentleman who had just entered, and her 
radiant form covered with blushes as it was. turned 
toward the door. - 

She advanced to the footman; a 
undertones of a well tutored 
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leaned against the harp and gazed smilingly upon her 


. while he passed his fingers idly along the strings. 


Miss Henry turned from the servant, went to a little 
work box of rich mosaic and took out her purse. It 
contained nothing but bank notes. 

“Tell her to come again; Ihave no small change. 
I don’t remember that anything is due, but that is no 
matter, tell her to come again.” 

The young girl turned away as she spoke, and gliding 
to the side of her lover, began trifling with the harp 
strings close by his hand, till her arm was once more 
imprisoned in his clasp, and they forsook the instrument 
and sat down, content with the musical beating of their 


_ own young hearts, and there, upon the door steps, stood 


two fellow beings perishing with want, famishing from 
lack of a few pennies, which that beautiful girl thought- 
lessly withheld. Alas! when will the rich and prospe- 
‘ous learn the value of trifles to the poor? 

_ “Who were the two persons I found at the door?” 
inquired the lover of Miss Henry, as he playfully turned 
the torquoise ring on her finger. “The woman’s face 
struck me as peculiarly intelligent as I hurried up the 
steps.” The lady smiled and answered in a quiet voice 
that it was a sewing, woman, whom her mamma some- 
timés employed out of charity. 

“Tt is a dreadful night for any female to be out,” said 
the youhg man thoughtfully ; “and the face I saw be- 
Neath that old hood was strangely wan and sorrowful.” 

“Is it very cold?” enquired the young lady, beginning 
to look serious, “I have not felt it in the least.” 

“God forbid that you ever should feel the inclemency 
of a night like this!” said the young man, caressingly, 
“and yet, my girl, the poor woman who stood at your 
door a few minutes since, may have been loved as ten- 
derly, and nurtured gently as you are; nothing but ter- 
rible destitution would have called her out on such a 
night as this!” 

“Do you think so?” replied the young girl, and the 


“4 color grew faint on her cheek, “I am sorry, I—” 


The young man looked in that speaking face with 
some surprise, it became still more troubled beneath his 
glance, and tears stole like dew into those dark eyes. 

“What is the matter, Francis?” he inquired anx- 
iously, “‘ you are too sensitive, my sweet girl.” 

Frances Henry covered her face and wept—“I have 
been cruel, careless,” she said in a low voice, “the poor 
woman asked for a little change that she says is due her. 
T expected you, my heart was full of you, and I sent her 
away.” 

“To suffer!” said the young man seriously, though 
his voice was still affectionate. 

“It was so little—such a’ mere trifle—I could not 
think ten cents of the Iéast consequence. _ It was only 
that, but she wi again to-morrow, and I will give 
her fifty times the due!” added the really kind girl with 
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sudden animation, for she was only thoughtless, not 
cruel. 

“Let us try if she cannot be found to-night,” replied 
the lover, still very seriously. The footman was sum- 
moned, but he knew nothing of the poor woman. She 
was standing on the steps, when he closed the door 
against her, perfectly mute, but the boy had insisted on 
coming in, had rung the bell violently twice after he 
was shut out, and for some minutes the sound of his 
voice was heard above the wail of the tempest. Per- 
haps he was there yet. Francis Henry and her lover 
went eagerly to the door, and looked out; no one was 
visible ; the steps were covered with sleet, and drops of 
frozen rain fell like a storm pearls over the dark tresses 
and muslin drapery of the young girl, while the keen 
wind almost took away her breath. 

“Does any one know where she lives ?” inquired the 
young man, taking up his cloak. Francis turned 
anxiously to the servant, who did know something of 
the widow’s residence; but the night was tempestuous, 
and John had no idea of leaving it for the benefit of any 
one; so he expressed himself profoundly ignorant, and 
hastened to close the door, lest his young mistress should 
take cold. It was indeed a necessary precaution, for 
she was shivering from head to foot. 

The young couple went back to the drawing room, to 
an atmosphere so changed that the sleet which had fallen 
on their garments turned to water, and hung trembling 
all over them, like dew drops, before they had crossed 
the room. They sat down, but inquietude was in the 
heart of each. The young man was thoughtful, and 
Frances could not shake off a sense of regret and self 
reproach that saddened her spirits all the evening. 

The widow and her son reached their wretched dwell- 
ing at last; Joseph turned his face resolutely from the 
baker’s window as they went by, and his mother had 
not spoken a word since she left the rich man’s door. 
They went into the dark basement and sat down 
Joseph took the damp shaw! from his mother’s bosom, 
flung off his'own wet jacket, and winding his arms 
around her neck, laid his cheek close to hers, and murt- 
mured, “Come, mother, don’t give up; see, this will 
warm you a little, I know it will!” 

He was answered by a low convulsive sob, which the 
poor woman tried in vain to suppress, but the brave lad 
would not be discouraged. He brought her'to be calm, 
to see how strong he was—he who had eaten nothing 
for two whole days, and who always had such an appe- 
tite—it was not much to be hungry when one got used 
toit. It was beautiful—this courage in a child so young! 
His voice was unnaturally cheerful, but it had a sound 
as if the little fellow was choking back his tears all the 
time. . 

There was a straw bed lying on the floor in a corner 
of the room.—Joseph had become accustomed to the 
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dark, so he went to this bed and shook up the straw; 
heaping the principal part on the side which his mother 
always occupied. Then he persuaded her to sit down; 
he spread the warm quilts carefully over her, tucking 
them in against the wall, and placed a piece of old rag 
carpeting between the bed and the floor, that it might 
seem as much like a pillow as possible. 

“Now, mother, isn’t it nice to feel that everything is 
so clean, if there isn’t much of it?” said the boy, still 
lingering on his knees where he had been arranging the 
‘fragment of carpet. “Do you begin to feel any better, 
mother ?” 

The poor woman murmured that she did, and told the 
child to make haste and come to bed, for she heard his 
téeth chatter as he spoke. 

“In a few minutes, mother—I have just thought of 
something”—and starting to his feet, little Joseph went 
into a back passage and dragged out an old door which 
stood leaning against the wall. He placed this against 
the bed, slanting it over his mother in a manner that 
shielded her from the wind which penetrated the 
windows. 

“There,” exclaimed the boy, triumphantly, “only 
think, mother, how much better off we are than some 
poor people that haven’t any old door to keep off the 
wind !” 

If it had not been so very dark, Joseph would have 
been encouraged by the faint smile that crept over the 
pale face of his parent; for even her misery could not 
resist the determined courage of that brave hearted boy. 

When Joseph had arranged the door, he gathered 
fresh spirit from success, and the exertion of dragging it 
forth had driven away the excessive chill which had 
fettered down his strength ; so, obeying a desperate im- 
pulse, he let himself into the street, and ran across to 
the baker’s shop. A hard faced woman stood behind 
the counter talking to a mild looking female, who had 
just placed a couple of shilling loaves in a basket which 
hung on her arm. She seemed to be the.wife of a 
mechanic, purchasing her store of bread for the next 
day. When she turned from the counter Joseph took 
her place; there was something in the clear, frank fea- 
tures of the boy which attracted her attention. Though 
worn to threads, his clothes were mended, and perfectly 
clean ; the bright black hair had never been neglected, 
and exposure to the storm only crisped it into a thousand 
tiny ringlets up from his bold, open forehead, and all 
over his head. But he was wery pale, and the long 
black lashes that sunk over his eyes when he felt that 
she was looking earnestly at him, concealed an expres- 
sion of terrible suffering. 

“Mrs. Beake, will you let me speak with you a 
minute,” said the child, lifting his eyes to the shop wo- 
man, with an appeal so earnest, that she impulsively 
bent down her head; but the widow owed her a few 
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shillings, and this thought steeled her heart against 
him. . 

“Tt is of no use,” she said, before he had time to ex- 
press his wishes: “I can’t trust you another loaf, it is 
out of the question.” 

“T did not come for trust this time—that is, not all 
trust,” replied the boy, with almost breathless anxiety. 
“See—if you will only take these, and keep them till we 
can pay you—they have only been mended twice.” 

The boy stooped down, untied his shoes, and seemed 
about to set them on the counter. 

“ Don’t put your wet old shoes there!” exclaimed the 
woman, roughly. ‘ What good are such trash to me— 
do get out of the store.” 

“I did not mean to set them on the counter—only to 
show you how nicely they are mended,” said the boy in 
a broken voice, stooping down to put on his shoes again; 
and, as his fingers trembled among the wet strings, the 
woman, who stood at the door, saw that the poor child 
was crying as if his heart would break, though he made 
no noise. She looked at the bread in her basket: there 
was just enough for her own large family—she could not 
give him that—but a sixpence lay within her hard palm 
—harder than her heart, good woman. Her face 
brightened, and stepping forward, she laid her coin on 
the counter. 

“Give the boy some bread, he looks hungry, poor 
fellow ;” and before Joseph could start up, shake the 
tears from his face, and thank her, the kind woman had 
passed into the street, muttering, “ My young ones must 
do without their candy to-night : they will make a terri- 
ble‘ time when I get home—no matter—I gould not 
help it!” 

Joseph reached up his eager, trembling hands, and 
almost snatched the loaf from Mrs. Beake. He darted 
through the door, and across the street, laughing amid 
his tears, and hugging the bread close to his bosom. 

The widow had sunk to that heavy, uncomfortable 
sleep which, in truth, was “scarcely more than stupid 
endurance of privation and cold. She had not heard 
her son go forth, and when he rushed into the room, 
sobbing out a cough, and dancing through the darkness, 
she started up in affright. 

“ Here, mother, here, I’ve got some bread—new bread 
—a whole loaf—are you setting up, mother !—come 
break it—my hands shake so I can’t. Give me a piece 
of the crust, and eat the soft yourself. Have you got 
it!—that’s right—now eat away, mother, it’s all paid 
for!” 

Joseph broke off short, for his mouth wes full of 
something more substantial than words, and he only in- 
terrupted his mother’s expressions of gratitude by now 
and then pausing to ask, if she ever tasted such bread in 
her life ? , 

The next morning Joseph crept from the side of his 
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mother, where he had nestled all night, and went out to 
a carpenter's shop in the neighborhood in search of 
something to burn. The carpenter was at work, and 
Joseph’s heart leaped when he saw the delicate shavings 
dropping in curls from his plane to a great heap which 
lay by the work bench. When the man saw Joseph, 
he smiled, and pushed the shavings toward him with his 
foot. They were eagerly gathered up, but underneath 
lay some chips and square pieces of wood, which the 
child would not have touched, but with unusual bene- 
volence, the carpenter thrust them also toward him. So 
the widow was aroused by the cheerful crackling of a 
fire on the hearth which, if it gave forth little heat, served 
to illuminate the otherwise cheerless room. Joseph was 
before the fire, looking quite cheerful and happy as he 
fed the flame with handsful of crisp shavings. 

“ Come, mother, we have a crust or two left for break- 
fast, here it is, I don’t feel hungry after our, famous 
supper,” said the boy, approaching his mother with 
some fragments of bread. 

The widow would have persuaded her son to eat, but 
he quietly laid the portion she gave him on a little deal 
table, saying that he was not hungry, and would go into 
the street to see if anybody wanted to send him on an 
errand, or have wood carried in. He kissed his mother 
before going out, and besought her to lie still and cover 
herself with the bed-clothes; but the child did not guess 
how ill his parent was, how utterly broken down and 
strengthless. 

It was a clear day, but intensely cold, the air was full 
of sharp biting frost, and the little wind that stirred 
along the streets was keen and stinging rather than 
boisterous. Poor Joseph was thinly clad, and the cold 
penetrated every pore of his body as he hurried along 
the icy pavement, looking eagerly from side to side in 
search of something to do, but no pile of wood glad- 
dened his eye, no little mound of coal gave him an 
excuse for ringing at some street door to beg the privi- 
lege of carrying it in. But the boy had suffered, and 
seen his mother suffer till the resolution of manhood 
seemed springing up in his bosom, his eye grew brighter 
and more determined as he walked on; his pale lips were 
pressed together, and he turned his face firmly against 
the wind as if that were his fate, and bis young soul had 
found courage to brave it. 

He went down to the wharves in hopes that some 
traveller might employ him to carry a band-box or port- 
manteau, but ‘larger and more hardened boys drove him 
away, and he was more thap once in danger of being 
crushed among the hackney-coachmen and cab-drivers 
that thronged the thoroughfare to every ferry. Still he 
.would not be discouraged, though hungry and tortured 
with the cold, he pressed forward pleading for work till 
night drew on, and then, for the first time in his young 
life, “ begging for money, anything that would keep his 
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mother from perishing with want.” At night-fall he 
stood in Broadway, and asked for “ pennies to buy bread 
for his poor mother,” of the passers by—it was an old 
story and excited no sympathy. Once that beautiful, 
earnest face, thin and pale with famine, might have — 
touched a heart of stone, but it was too cold for men to 
pause long enough for more than an impotent glance, 
and if the vein with which he pleaded was sad and 
broken-hearted, they set it down as part of his profes- 
sion, lacking somewhat in whining humility, but very 
well for a new beginner, and so they passed him by. 
Men who risked thousands every night at the gambling- 
table withheld their penury from conscientious scruples. 
They looked upon street beggars as a moral evil; women 
who were driving their husbands to bankruptcy by ex- 
travagance in dress and equipage, swept by the shivering 
boy, wrapped in velvets and costly furs, but they too 
had conscientious scruples, or could not afford the 
penury for which he supplicated. Some passed him 
with averted faces and heard him not. Others ordered 
him away as if a wild animal had crossed his path: one 
or two paused as if to aid him, but it was difficult for 
such to find their purses without being chilled through, 
so when the child almost felt a coin in his palm, and 
looked upon them already with grateful eyes, they 
passed on stifling the compassionate impulse that had 
almost impelled them to a kind act by the common 
observation that after all this begging was but a business. 
So they passed him one and all till the night come on, 
and when every limb was chilled, and his very heart 
cold in his bosom, the boy crept toward home miserable, 
hungry and exhausted. 

The night was colder even-than the morning, a clear 
wintry sky bent over the city, studded with myriads of 
golden stars beautiful and bright, but the boy shivered 
beneath them, and it seemed as if they hung there to 
mock him with thoughts of a warm fire which he must 
never see again. The shop windows too, with their 
glittering lights gleaming over piles of confectionary 
and southern fruits—they had tempted him a little 
while before, but now the gas flames and the fruit 
seemed melting together in a sea of beautiful colors 
that danced before his eyes, still they tempted him no 
longer, for he had ceased to feel hungry as a faintness 
and loathing of food crept over him; sensation seemed 
gradually dying from his limbs, and he was conscious 
of but one wish, and that was to lie down by his mother 
and sleep. Still he crept.on moving to and fro beneath 
the bright pitiless stars, and the yet more pitiless throng 
that passed him by till he mistook the way and stood 
quite alone in a pullin lumber-yard. It gave him no 
anxiety, for his limbs were already asleep, and his eyes 
grew heavy. He sunk to the earth with his face turned 
upward to the stars. And when the Beggar Boy awoke 
he was in Heaven. 











VISION OF VALHALLA. 
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“They. were sitting at their breakfast table—Frances 
Henry and her parents, one day had passed by since 
the sewing woman had sought their house in that ter- 
rible storm: but she had not called again as directed. 
So Frances cast the subject from her mind, and smiled 
quietly when she thought how much anxiety the trifling 
sum of ten cents had cost her. 

Mr. Henry, who had been amusing himself with the 
morning papers after his coffee, occasionally read a para- 
graph aloud: after running over the amount of stocks 

he came to the coroner’s inquests, and read on as if he 
had been still immersed in the money market. 

“ Coroner’s Inquest—an inquest was held at 27 —— 
street, on a body of a young lad, who was found dead 
in a wood-yard in the rear of 27. Verdict, died of 
exposure and want. The body was removed to the 
dead house. 

“ Another inquest was held on the body of Margaret 
S——.,, found dead in the basement of a house in 
W. street; the room in which she was found 
betrayed the utmost destitution. Verdict, died of dis- 
ease and exhaustion.” 

“ Margaret 8 ,’ said Mrs. Henry, taking the paper 
from her husband to be certain of the name, “ Frances, 
was not that the woman who did the sewing for us u 
few weeks since ?”’ 

Frances did not answer, her elbow was resting on the 
table, while her trembling hand lay pressed over her 
eyes; the hand and face were both colorless, and there 
was something in her manner that frightened the two 
persons gazing upon her. 

That day a fashionably dressed young man came 
out of the dead house, followed by two men, bearing 
a child’s coffin between them—they placed it in a 








carriage, and the gentleman stepped in after it, order- | 





ing the coachman to drive to 27 street. When 
the carriage stopped before that gloomy dwelling, the 
boy was once more removed and carried into the 
basement; a female coffined, and ready for burial, lay 
upon the little deal table, and close by sat a young 
girl muffled in a cloak of black velvet, and weeping 
bitterly. 

The Beggar Boy was placed by the side of his 
mother, and, for the first time, when so near that 
bosom, his arms were not stretched forth to embrace 
her. 

“My Fanny this is a gloomy scene for you,” said the 
young man, bending over the weeping female, “you 
will take cold in this damp place.” 

“ They lived here for weeks and months,” said the 
distressed girl, and her eyes filled once more as she 
looked around ‘the miserable apartment: “and I might 
have helped them: might, at least, have paid the pitiful 
sum that we owed them. If I had but seen her that 
night—if, alas, I shall never forgive myself!” 
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“ Cuan said the young man, taking her hand with 
affectionate earnestness, “this is the first instance of ter- 
tible suffering that you have witnessed, if ‘it has occa- 
sioned some self-reproach, tears alone will not appease 
it; scenes like these are passing in this great city every 
day. Thousands read the paragraph which brought us 
here, and yet we are alone with the dead in this dismal 
place.” 

“They did not know the mournful details as we do,” 
replied the young girl. 

“ And if they did, Fanny, if the touching devotion of 
this poor boy, the patient suffering, the meekness and 
death of his mother were written.out word for word, act 
by act, what would the effect be ?” 

“Men would be interested, touched, excited to bene * 
volence,” replied the kind girl with beautiful earnest- 
ness. 

“They might be excited to tears, perhaps, but can 
the details, the whole story of this poor Beggar Boy 
appeal more strongly to the sympathies of more than 
the simple truth proved and sworn too as set forth in 
the coroner's inquest.” 

A hearse drove to the door, and when the coffins 
were carried out, Frances Henry arose, folded the cloak 
about her person, and went forth wiser, more subdued, 
and far more worthy of love than she had ever been in 
her life. 


VISION OF VALHALLA. 
BY THOMAS E. VAN BIBBER. 


WitH naught to stop me in my upward march, 
I trod, methought, toward Valhalla’s Hall, 
Along the rainbow’s bright prismatic arch. 
Before the door I saw a juggler tall, 
Who kept high-poised and quivering in the air 
Seven trenchant blades, of which not one might fall ; 
Beside him, with bland eyes and sunny hair, 
Prankt like a gaudy page, was seen to stand 
A radiant boy, than Ganeymede more fair, 
More fair than any form of fairy land, 
Who kept seven ivory balls of rainbow hue 
Forever bounding from his graceful hand. 
Beneath the portico, in robes of blue, 
Each leaning statue-like upon his spear, 
A hundred sentiveis appeared to view, 
At sight of whom I shook with sudden fear 
And would have fled, but that a voice most sweet 
Cried out “ Advance, for thou art welcome here.” 
Then clarions rang, and deep-toned tambours beat, 
The silver portals on their hinges roll'd, 
And I beheld great Odin’s lofty seat, 
Begirt with heroes of colossal mould ; 
Whereat confused I veiled my aching sight; 
For lo! ten thousand shields of burnished gold 
Hung round the roof, snd streamed the hall with light. 
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LIFE’S LADDER. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Many,” said Mrs. Stewart to her daughter, “I think 
you go too far in allowing such particular attentions on 
the part of James Newton. He is of excellent family 
and quite agreeable, and for a partner in the dance, now 
and then, might do; but then he is but a poor doctor, 
and when his devotion becomes marked it is time it was 
checked.” " 

Mary blushed and dared not look her mother in the 
face, for she felt guilty of having received Newton’s 
attentions without disfavor, and she was too much 
Whder the control of her stepmother to ask whether 
the objection against her new admirer was valid. Mrs. 
Stewart saw her demeanor, and reading her heart, pro- 
ceeded. 

“There is George Sanford now, who is independently 
rich, and could maintain a wife in the first style. He 
admires you, and, with a little encouragement, could be 
brought to propose.” 

« But ma,” said Mary, looking up hesitatingly after a 
pause, during which she plied her needle with increased 
velocity, “is it right, is it maidenly to make advances, 
even if one liked the gentleman ?” 

Mrs. Stewart laid her work down on the table, and 
settling herself in her chair, said, 

“Really, Mary, you are full of such romantic notions. 
Proper ?—to be sure. Maidenly !—why how else would 
a bashful man, such as Mr. Sanford, get a wife. No 
girl ought to overstep certain limits, but when she sees 
a man dying for her, who yet is so modest that he lacks 
the courage to address her, she is a dunce if she does 
not encourage him. Men have to be managed, child, 
men have to be managed. I would not for the world 
tell you to do anything indecorous, but neither would I 
have you throw away a fortune from false notions of 
propriety.” 

Mary plied her needle again with increased rapidity, 
and finally said timidly, 

« But suppose one cannot love the rich suitor.” 

She did not dare to raise her eyes as she spoke, and, 
when she had finished, her heightened color and nervous 
agitation seemed to imply that she feared the effect her 
words would produce. Her mother suffered a minute 
to elapse before replying, during which delay Mary felt 
as if she could sink through the floor, for she knew 
that her mother’s eyes were bent on her disapprovingly, 
though she saw it not. 

“T am astonished,” at last began Mrs. Stewart, “I 
am astonished, Mary, that you will persist in these 
foolish notions. Love!—what is it? The love you 
dream of is a childish, ridiculous sentiment, which’ is 
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No sensible woman entertains it for a moment, and the 
silly girls who, fed on romances, marry with such feel- 
ings, lose them with the honey moon, and repent their 
conduct the rest of their life. ‘The right kind of love is 
based on a knowledge of the means a suitor possesses to 
make you happy ; and the chief of these is wealth. It 


‘is an old proverb that ‘when poverty comes in at the 


door love flies out at the window,’ and if you look 
around among our acquaintance you will see the truth 
of the saying. ‘There is Mrs. Beech, now a poor, sickly 
creature, worn down with care, who, when she married, 
was the belle of her circle. She married for love, and 
don’t now, I believe, spend one happy day in the year. 
Contrast her with Mrs. Jones, whom, you remember, a 
thin, embarrassed girl, but who, since her union with 
the rich Mr. Jones, has been transformed into one of the 
most lady-like of our acquaintance, and has a carriage 
and servants at her control. She always dresses in the 
first style, gives elegant parties, and is the envy of all 
who know her.” 

Mary listened in silence, not daring to reply. A 
silence of several minutes ensued, when Mrs. Stewart 
resumed, in a milder tone. 

“T should be sorry to think, Mary, that you enter- 
tained any sentiments, but those of a mere acquaintance, 
for this young physician. With Mr. Sanford it is a 
different matter. He is rich, and would ensure you 
heppiness; but with Mr. Newton for a husband your 
life would be a continual struggle against mortifications, 
want, and misfortune. But I have that confidence in 
you which persuades me you agree with me, and that, 
on so important a matter as this, we shall not differ. 
You have always been a dutiful child, Mary, and I hope, 
jn this matter, you will not pain my heart.” 

Mrs. Stewart had nof'been wrong in her estimate of 
the effect these words would produce on Mary. Tears 
gathered into the daughter’s eyes. She flung her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and promised to obey her 
wishes, She had been conquered. 

The gay circles in B——, soon heard of the approach- 
ing marriage of Miss Stewart to Mr. Sanford, for whom, 
it was currently whispered, the poorer Newton had been 
discarded. The wedding was celebrated with great mag- 
nificence, and the equipage, mansion and furniture of 
the young bride were, for six months, the town talk. 

Years passed. The young physician gradually ac- 
quired a practice, and married an estimable woman, with 
whom he enjoyed unalloyed felicity. At first, indeed, 
the young couple had to practice the most rigid economy, 
but their mutual love sweetened whatever might have 
been bitter in their lot, and when they contemplated 
their small, but neat parlors, neither Newton nor his 
wife would have exchanged their lot for that of royalty. 
Gradually their means increased, and when they moved 


dissipated the instant you enter on the realities. of life. | into a large house in one of the principal streets of the 
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city, they enjoyed their now really handsome dwelling 
the more because it had been slowly acquired. 

This event happened just as the great crisis in the 
financial world came on, a few years since, when so 
many families lost their all. Among others Mr. San- 
ford was reduced to beggary, by the bankruptey of the 
United States Bank, in whose stock his fortune had 
been chiefly invested. And now came the punishment 
of Mrs. Stewart’s mercenary spirit. She saw her favorite 
daughter plunged into poverty, with a husband with 
whom Mary could not sympathize, and who, by his 
habits of Juxurious indolence, had become unfit to 
struggle with the world for his daily bread. There 
was no hope, therefore, that he would ever rise from 
the situation into which he was now plunged. 

“Do you know I told you,” said one of Mary’s early 
friends to another, “that Mrs. Stewart might live to 
repent her refusal of Dr. Newton. I wonder if my 
words haven’t come true.” 

Her companion sighed, as she answered, 

“Tt is a great error to look only after wealth in mar- 
rying children. For the daughters of most of the circles 
of this, and of every city, an industrious young man is 
the most fitting husband. Let young folks begin humble, 
if they would live well in middle life and old age. Better 
to start at the foot of the ladder and ascend, than to begin 
at the top and go down.” 





THE VESPER BELL. 
BY JOSEPH W. FINLEY. 


’T 1s the Vesper Bell I hear,— 
Sounding sweetly, strong, and clear 
Upon the air ;— 
Calling sinful thought away, 
From the turmoil of the day,— 
To humble prayer! 


Now,—’tis booming to and fro,— 
With a restless, anxious throe, 

As if despair 
Had nerved its ev’ry voice and powers, 
To chide away the misspent hours 

Of worldly care. 


*T is the warning call of Time,— 
Telling forth in every chime 
Of man’s decay :— 
Like the scythe, and like the glass, 
Shewing how our moments pass, 
Nor heed delay. 


Oh! ’tis pleasant thus at even 
To bestow our thoughts on Heaven! 
For who can tell,— 
As now has ceased that melting strain, 
That he shall ever hear again 
That Vesper Brevi! 


THE PILGRIMS. 
BY Cc. H. FORD. 


Pancaep with thirst, and worn down by fatigue, 
wan, dispirited and feverish, the pilgrims paused at last 
exhausted, and sat down on the arid soil of the desert. 
The aged father leant his head on his staff and groaned 
bitterly, for already he saw the seal of death on the face 
of his young boy, while the once beautiful daughter, 
who now sat holding the cliild’s head in her lap, looked 
as if she could hot survive, for another day, the agonies 
of thirst which had tortured them since their stock of 
water gave out. Their guide alone, accustomed to the 
privations of the desert, held out, and stood leaning on 
his thick wooden lance, gazing across the sands to espy, 
if possible, a caravan or wandering party, to whom he 
might apply for succor. But.in his bloodshot eyes and 
cracked lips you saw that even he suffered with extreme 
thirst, while his steed stood by with drooping head, and 
his mouth open as if in the vain hope to inhale moisture 
from the air. As far as the eye could see, across the 
burning plain, no object met the sight, except here and 
there clouds of fiery sand moving across the desert; 
while on all sides the hot air boiled in the sunbeams, 
and the line of the horizon seemed to undulate in the 
fierce heat. 

«“ My boy! my poor boy,” said the aged sire, “would 
God I could die for thee. Oh! for a.cup of water—for 
a single drop to wet your parched tongue.” 

The child turned his meek eyes on his father’s coun- 
tenance and strove to smile, but nature refused the 
effort. Tears gushed into his sister’s eyes, and rolling 
down her cheeks fell on the boy’s face. His little heart 
melted, but he could only press her hand. , 

“Oh! that we had gone, with the crusaders, by way 
of Jaffa, instead of passing into Egypt and venturing 
on this desert,” said the sister. “But God may have 





only intended this for a trial7’ she added, “so dear 
Henri, cheer up—aid may not be hopeless. You, and 
all of us, may yet live to see our own gay Loire again.” 

An expression of acute agony passed over the father’s 
face, but the boy only shook his head faintly, and cast 
his lack lustre eyes over the burning expanse. 

“ Water—water—give me water,” at this instant, 
frantically shrieked a black woman slave, who lay pros- 
trate a pace or two from the main group, and partially 
rising from the sand, she displayed a countenance 
hideously distorted by suffering, the lips and tongue 
seamed and cracked open, and the eyes blood-shot 
and protruding from the head, “for the love of God 
give me water. Give me water, I say,” she howled, 
Tising and approaching her master, “or I will tear 
your heart from you and drink.” As she thus spoke 
her look and attitude were fierce and threatening ; but 
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her limbs refused to support her, and, after tottering 
forward a step, she fell down in convulsions. 

The father and sister shuddered as they beheld her, 
for they knew not how long it might be ere they would 
be called to endure the same extremity of suffering. | 
The little boy closed his eyes for a space, and seemed 
dreaming. When he opened them again he said faintly, 

“Oh! sister, I have had such a terrible dream. I 
thought we reached a well. We rushed to drink. 
But, but,” and the words choked within him, “when 
we stooped, the water sath into the sands. I woke, 
and found we were here.” ? 

Bowing her head on her bosom, the sister gave way, 
for the first time utterly to despair. Hot tears, that 
scorched the flesh, chased each other down her cheeks ; 
her bosom heaved with convulsive pain; and she felt 
as if speedy death would be a relief. But she knew 
such was not to be her fate. Death, when it came, 
would come lingeringly, and not until after hours, if 
not days of agony, that would rival the torture of the 
rack. Once death, even amid consoling friends, was 
terrible. To leave the sunny hills of France, and part 
from family, and one dearer than family forever, were 
then dreadful in her eyes; but such thoughts had now 
been given up, in the contemplation of the agonies of a 
death by thirst. She could, however, have met her own 
fate with comparative composure, but to see her brother, 
and perhaps her parent, dying before her in excruciating 
torments, was more than she could endure. 

An hour passed in silence. Often the eyes of the 
different members of the group would wander around 
the horizon, but the hopelessness of the look told the 
want of success. At last the father spoke, and his voice 
had terribly changed during that hour. 

«Let us pray,” he said. “God will, perhaps, hear us 
in our extremity.” 

Every face was bowed reverently down, and even the 
child, fast sinking as he was, comprehended the act of 
devotion. He closed his eyes, and folded his little hands 
meekly on his breast. And there, on that pathless desert, 
from a spot where the voice of prayer had, perhaps, never 
before been heard, the silvery headed sire poured forth the 
agonies of a breaking heart in a petition to his Maker. 
At its close there was a silence of a minute, while each 
head continued bowed. The soldier was the first to 
speak. Lifting his head from his spear, he cast his eyes 
mechanically around the horizon, but his flushed cheek 
and straining sight soon betrayed that he was more than 
ordinarily agitated. He breathed quick and hard, and, 
for an instant, hesitated as if almost fearing to believe 
what he saw. 

“Praised be God and St. Dennis,” he cried at last, 
“aid is at hand. I see a party of travellers. There— 


there,” he continued, as all looked eagerly around, “ in 
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The daughter burst into a flood of tears; but the old 
man rose up, though with difficulty, and leaning on his 
staff, gazed across the desert until he beheld the travellers, 
then, lifting his eyes to heaven, he said devoutly, 

“T thank thee, Lord: my child will live.” 

His emotion here choked him, and he was fain to lean 
his head on his staff. When he looked up, his face was 


| wet with tears. 


The party of travellers loomed larger on the horizon 
every moment; but now the anxiety arose with the pil- 
grims lest they should not be observed, This suspense, 
however, was terminated before half an hour by the 
gallopping of a horseman from the caravan toward them. 
Before an hour the pilgrims were in the midst of the 
travellers, a party of well appointed men-at-arms belong- 
ing to the Crusading host. Water was instantly given, 
though in small quantities at first, to the sufferers, and 
before night even the little boy was restored to compa- 
rative strength. 

The pilgrims had been bound to Jerusalem, and, taking 
their journey by way of Egypt, under the guidance of one 
of those soldiers who continually traversed the deserts 
with devotees under their charge, had been reduced to 
this dreadful strait, by the failure of their supply of 
water. Happily they were thus rescued, and lived to 
return to France; and years after the daughter, now 
married to the object of her love, told the story of her 
sufferings to her assembled children, while their grand- 
sire looked on approvingly. 





THE BROKEN HEARTED. 


BY BENJAMIN J. FRY. 


Tue cheek may lose its bloom— 
The form its grace, 

But time may spread again 
Health o'er the face; 

Deep tones the harp may wake 
In minstrelsy, 

But to the broken hearted 
No harmony. 


The leafy woods may lose 
Their em'rald hue, 

But spring again shall bring 
Those beauties new ; 

Yet to the broken hearted 
Who live and love, 

No spring time ever comes 
Below, above. 


The summer still may smile 
As full of glee, 

But now no more it seems 
As fair to me; 

My only hopes are o’er 
The last departed, 

For I am left alone 
And broken hearted. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Tue extreme coldness of the weather, still continuing, 
at our latest advices from Paris and London, has delayed, 
in a great measure, the appearance of spring costumes. 
Several of great elegance, however, have been forwarded 
us, from which we have made the selections in our plate. 

Both skirts and bodies, in full dress, continue to be made 
long, the corsage especially, which has very deep points ; 
and the backs are usually very long waisted and rounded, 
though some dresses are made with points before and 
behind. These latter are called a la Montespan. Half 
dresses have their bodies of a rounded form, with a band 
around the waist. For evening dresses short sleeves are 
in vogue: tight sleeves continue to be the rage for walking 
dresses, As summer approaches, sleeves tight te the elbow, 
with hanging sleeves caught up may be expected to prevail. 
Skirts are not worn so much extended by the under skirt: 
the medium. between the very bouffant, and the drooping 
skirt, is most in vogue. Blonde is becoming fashionable. 
The hair is dressed higher and wider, the back being 
usually twisted and ornamented with a fancy comb: large 
flowers and wreaths are worn. 

Fig. 1.—An Eventne Dress of sky blue satin, the skirt 
immensely full, and ornamented with a trimming descend- 
ing on each side of the front, and gradually widening to- 
ward the edge of the jupe; this trimming is formed of a 
net-work in chenille, decorated on each side with rather 
short strings of white bugles, finished with very smal] pearl 
tassels; the corsage perfectly tight, and decorated with a 
berthe to match the trimming on the skirt; this berthe 
descends as far as the waist in front; a rounded waist; 
the sleeves are made tight to the elbow, from whence 
depends a rather wide hanging sleeve of blue crepe, 
caught up in the front with an ornament in the shape of 
an oval lozenge, of large corals set round with gold. 

Fic. 1.—A Watkina Dress of light colored mauve 
Pekin striped silk, the skirt very full, and ornamented 
down each side of the front with a chain trimming formed 
of large satin buttons; half-high corsage, slightly a point, 
the top part and front gauged or fulled, edged on each side 
with narrow folds and a row of buttons, the jockeys on the 
top of the tight sleeves trimmed to match; a narrow edge 





of rich lace surrounds the top of the corsage; manchettes, | 
to match. Chip bonnet, the exterior decorated with flowers | 


on the left side, the interior ornamented with small half 
wreaths of daisies, 

Fic. 11.—A Bat Dress of rich white satin; the skirt 
is left open on each side nearly to the waist, and looped 
back with bunches of roses, displaying an undress of beau- 
tiful pea-green satin; the waist is long and pointed; the 
corsage low, and trimmed with full folds, which cross the 
back, and meet en point in the centre of the bust, and 
fall very deep on the shoulder. The sleeves are short, 
and terminated by a Jouillon trimming, confined in the 
centre by a rose. 

Fig. 1v.—Fancy Dress, the upper skirt of rich green 
moire, and made much shorter than the under skirt, which 
is composed of amber satin; jacket of crimson velvet, the 
sleeves opening as far up as the elbow at the back; the 
jacket is made to open down the centre of the front, and 
turns back at the top, where it is faced with rich white 





silk in the form of two lappels, showing the under 
tight body of amber satin. This jacket is edged all round 
with a beautiful idery in gold braid; the under, full, 
long sleeve, also of white silk; a rich, cherry colored scarf 
is twisted round the waist, and is tied in two long ends on 
the right side, the ends of the scarf striped with gold, and 
bordered with a deep silk fringe. Chemisette of tarlatane 
muslin, edged with a narrow white lace. 

Fie. v.—An EveninG Dress of great richness, made of 
rich pink satin, and verdant green. The bottom of the 
skirt decorated with two broad _flounces of blonde, nearly 
concealing that part’of the»skirt which is green, and 
caught up in the front with a pink and green roseatte, 
each flounce being headed with a ruche of ribbon. Body 
and sleeves very low, and perfectly plain; the waist very 
pointed. A splendid fall, or berthe of white blonde falls 
over the top of the bust, entirely concealing the short 
sleeve. A fancy pink togue is placed quite on the top of 
the head, composed of pink areophane, and bound with 
satin, the crown very shallow, and round, and decorated 
with a magnificent long ostrich feather, nuee white and 
pink, and falling low on the neck. 

Fic. vi.—An Eveninc Dress of pink satin, pointed 
corsage, short sleeves, and fitting rather low on the shoul 
ders, Turban of blonde and silver falling on both sides, 
and having silver fringe. 

Heap Dresses.—Turbans continue the rage. There is 
a very pretty one of lilac cachemire, having, on each side, 
long lappets of blonde, embroidered with gold, edged at 
the ends with gold fringe. A very light and simple kind) 
of head dress for a young lady is made entirely of ribbon, 
the ends of which are cut slanting and fringed, and falling 
very low upon the back of the neck,.being attached to 
each side of the knot or bow of hair. There is another 
turban very beautiful, made of pale blue velvet or cache- 
mire, beautifully embroidered with silver roses ; the crown 
descending in a peak at the back, the peak being finished 
with a long blue silk tassel; the front of this turban is 


| slightly rolled in the front, falling in an end on the right 
side, where it is edged with a rich silver and blue fringe. 


Caps.—These are still being worn small, either in blonde 
or lace, and slightly caught up with flowers, the preference 
being given to violets, Persian lilacs, and the white-thorn, 
mixed with roses. Some are made without a caul, being 
formed of a long piece of lace, attached on each side with 
a cluster of small flowers, and a knot of yellow satin ribbon 
forming streamers on each side. 

EveninG Dress.—The number of evening costumes in 
our plate, with the full descriptions we have already given, 
precludes the necéssity of enlarging on this head. We 
may, however, remark that a very fashionable style of 
trimming evening dresses, is with bouffants of tulle, in 
rows of threes and fours, and interspersed with narrow 
ribbons on each side of the bouffants. The corsages of 
these dresses are of a very pointed form, descending very 
low upon the hips with draperies, and very short sleeves 
trimmed with folds of tulle. In Paris dresses of blue satin 
are very popular, the jupe ornamented with a raised trim- 
ming in chenille ; interspersed with pearls and white bugles, 
the body very low and tight, the berthe formed entirely of 
chenille ; short sleeves, tight round the top, and a la reli- 
gieuse at the bottom part, raised in the front, and attached 
with an agraffe or clasp. 
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THE LADY'S WORLD. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We introduce to our rears, in this number, Mrs. Lyp1a 
H, Sicourney as a contributor to the Lady’s World. Of 
this lady’s eminent powers as a poet it is unnecessary to 
speak. Perhaps few American females have done so 


“much for the literature of the country. Our prémise to 
~ make this mag 


ladies periodical of the United 
States, is being fulfilled so far forth as the literary depart- 
ment is concerned; and the success we meet with cheers 
tis onward in our endeavors? Every new subscriber will 
increase our power to effect our aim. Remember this! 
The story of Mrs. Lydia J. Pierson is deeply interesting, 
and to it we particularly call attention. We have other 
new contributors in view who will shortly add to the 
interest of our pages, and make this magazine an indis- 
pensable appendage of the centre table of every American 
lady, for we shall studiously labor that our periodical shall 
be national both in its literature and embellishments. 

The mezzotint in this number has been pronounced by 
those who have seen it at the engravers, the choicest 
illustration of the season, yet published in any magazine. 
The great cost of this style of engraving is hardly con- 
ceivable by those ignorant of the art: we may as well, 
however, state that the engraving and printing of a mezzo- 
tint costs about double that of a line engraving. We now 
stand almost alone among the ladies magazines in furnish- 
ing these costly and beautiful embellishments ; but we shall 

till continue to present them to our readers, for we are 
resolved to make it the most popular work, no matter what 
the expense. 

In the book world there is little doing. Mr. Stevens’ 
travels in Yucatan is the most popular book of the month; 
but few other works of note are on our table. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


, Tue eighth annual exhibition of the Artist’s Fund Society 
began at Philadelphia on Wednesday the fifth day of April, 
and is still open to visitors. The collection of pictures is 
unusually good. The number of portraits is not so great 
as in former years, while there is an increase in the pictures 
of landscapes, and historical, and ideal groups. <A large 
portion of these latter come from the easels of our younger 
artists, and evince a decided improvement over their efforts 
of last year. The contributing artists are Allston, Sully, 
Paige, Huntingdon, Kyle, Lambdin, Rothermel and others. 
The pictures are well arranged, and the exhibition alto- 
gether is creditable to the society. ; 

Prominent in the exhibition is Sully’s great picture of 
Washington, a noble composition, worthy of the artist’s 
acknowledged fame. Opposite to this, hangs the cele- 
brated “Paul and Barnabas at Lystra,” by Sir Benjamin 
West, a picture with more unity, and breathing a warmer 
tone than most of this painter’s compositions. Among 
the portraits there is a grand head of Stewart, and a mas- 
terpiece by Lawrence. Various other fine heads are on 
the walls. 

But it is to the younger and living artists, as those on 





we 


whom, the future reputation of the country is to depend, 
that we would particularly call attention. Paice has fur- 
nished an exquisite picture, “The News Boy and Straw- 
berry Girl,” decidedly the best thing of its kind on the . 
walls. This artist supasses every cotemporary in his 
fidelity to nature, and in the choice of his subjects dis- 
plays a genius like that which characterizes the true poct 
in the selection of a theme. His groups never make bad 
pictures in consequence, though the uninformed might, at 
first, pass them by, thinking, as Partridge thought of Gar- 
rick’s acting, that they were too real to be good. Paige is 
again painting in his best style, and we predict that he will 
take one of the foremost places, if not the foremost place, 
among American artists. HunTincpon has copied his 
Florentine Girl, and the picture is here on exhibition: his 
genius is not worthily represented; and we regret that his 
friends did not procure his new picture—the companion 
to Mercy’s Dream--for the exhibition. We have not 
seen the composition, but hear its praises on every hand. 
RorTuHERMEL has a good picture, ‘‘ De Soto discovering the 
Mississippi.” which is very superior to anything he had on 
exhibition last year. The coloring is well managed, the 
grouping not deficient, and the landscape very fine. Since 
the departure of Leutze we have no young artist who can 
at all compare to Rothermel in richness of coloring. 
One might also think he had studied at Munich. There 
are other pictures which might be commended if we had 
space, but we must postpone our remarks on them to 
another opportunity. 

The encouragement of the fine arts is a subject every 
person of taste should have at heart: and these exhibitions, 
which foster a love of art, should, therefore, be encouraged. 
They should be encouraged, not merely by the pitiful pur- 
chase of a ticket, but by a more liberal patronage, the pur- 
chase of the pictures. It is not only for the love of art 
that our young painters toil. They live by bread and not 
by praise, and often depend for means to paint a new 
picture on the sale of the present one. It is too much the 
fashion to pay them in cold commendation instead of sub- 
stantial encouragement. How many noble men have been 
thus praised, who meanwhile were literally starving for 
bread, and and came at last to be cast out at death like 
dogs, with only a few shovelfuls of earth to cover them! 
How many a noble genius has been cut off by privation in 
the prime of -life, for whose pictures amateurs afterward 
fought! The true way to foster art is to patronise its 
living disciples. The King of Bavaria, by following this 
rule, has done more for art than all the crowned heads of 
Europe put together. 

This brings us to notice an association which has just 
been formed in Philadelphia, with the laudable design of 
furthering art by a direct patronage of its disciples. The 
institution is called ‘The Art Union of Philadelphia.” 
The annual subscription of the members is five dollars. 
The surplus funds thus arising are to be made into purses, 
which ere to be distributed by lot to the members, for the 
purpose of being laid out in the purchase of pictures. The 
advantage of this plan over that by which pictures them- 
selyes are put at risk, is that the successful member has 
the privilege of selecting his picture. Each member, 
moreover, will annually receive a copy of an engraving 
from a picture by an American artist. We look for this 
association to receive a crowd of membre. 
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